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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms: - - $4.00 per year. 
2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, - $5.00. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Subscriptions payable by draft on New York, or by express 


or postal order, not by local checks, which, under present bank 
ing regulations of New York, are at a discount in that city. 


Copies of ‘* Leslie’s’’ Wanted. 


Any of our readers who have copies of LEsSLIE’s WEEKLY No. 2276, 
dated April 27th, 1899, will confer a favor if they will send them to us 
in order to complete our files. We will be glad to make reasonable 
compensation forthem Address Business Manager, Lest.int’s WEEK 
LY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and forthat which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs nay be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used 
righted photographs will be received 

Special Notice 


No copy 
Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad 
dress **‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, LEstie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Competitors, whether they fail or not, are en 
titled to try again as often as they please. No entry blanks required 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent current events of 
importance, for the news feature is one of the chief elements in select 
ing the prize-winners 


Special for the Christmas Number. 


A SPECIAL prize of ten dollare for the best photograph suitabie for 
publication in our Christmas number, and two dollars for each other 
photograph accepted for that number, is offered, open to all amateurs 
The competition will close on the 4th of December. Christmas subjects 


must be selected. Preference will be given to original, striking, and 


unique photographs 


‘*Sure Things ’’ and the Presidency. 


OLITICAL predictions based upon existing con 





ditions are exceedingly risky, as history shows 


t 


a rule, re-elected. John Adams and his party were confident, 
up to the last moment, that he would be given a second 
term, and he was so indignant because the people failed to 
value him at his own appraisement that he left Washington 
for his home in Massachusetts in his carriage in the early 
morning of the last day of his term, and refused to wait to 
see his successor inaugurated. 


Presidents, even when successful in their adminis 
trations and with the country prosperous, are not, as 


Many Presidents bave been 
in this mood since, but none of them has showed his feel- 
ings in this way. 

In the third of a century between Jackson and Lincoln 
no President got a second term, although, of course, all of 
them who lived to the end of their four years were con- 
vinced that they deserved another election. Since Grant's 
days no President has been elected twice except Cleveland, 
The 
number of Presidents who have received but one term is 
large. It comprises the two Adamses, Van Buren, Polk, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Hayes, Harrison, and others—some men 


and one defeat intervened between his two elections. 


of considerable influence and popularity in their day. 

The story of the political tribulations of Clay, Webster. 
Douglas, Cass, Blaine, Sherman, and other eminent men 
would fill a big volume. ‘‘ Iam the most unfortunate man 
in the history of American politics,” exclaimed Clay to his 
friend Henry A. Wise, just after the election of William 
Henry Harrison. ‘‘I get the nomination when no Whig 
can be elected, but when any Whig can win the candi- 
dacy goes to somebody else.” Blaine could truthfully have 
made the same lamentation. 

If Blaine bad been the candidate in 1876 or 1880, and if 
he had accepted the candidacy in 1888, when his friends, 
despite his repeated refusals, attempted to thrust it on 
him, he would have won. The year in which he did get 
the nomination—1884— was a year in which, with the split 
in the party caused by the Conkling-Garfield fight, no Re- 
publican could have carried the country. In fact, Blaine’s 
case was rendered peculiarly pathetic by the circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the adverse conditions, the transfer 
of less than 600 votes in the State of New York from the 
Democratic to the Republican side would have elected him 
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Then, too, there are the chances of failure in the nom 
inating conventions. Everybody in the country in 1839 
supposed Clay would be nominated by the Whigs for the 
canvass of 1840, as everybody thought, up to the second 
day of the Democratic convention of 1844, that Van Buren 
would get the candidacy in that body. But, as in the case 
of Webster, Seward, Blaine, Sherman, and many other dis 
tinguished men, the expected did not happen. Nobody 
thought of Polk, Pierce, or Garfield in connection with the 
Presidency at the time the conventions met which put them 
in nomination, 

Circumstances are continually balking the plans of the 
politicians and falsifying the predictions of the prophets 
sure things” 


There are no in American politics. 


Important to Newsdealers! 


fue Christinas number of Lesiie’s WEEKLY will be the most at 


tractive one it has ever issued, and will include poems, stories, and 


illustrated special articles by the most notable popular writers. The 
illustrations will include drawings by Howard Chandler Christy, B. W. 
Clinedinst, T. Dart Walker, E. W. Kemble, Louis Wain, Mrs. Baker 


Baker, the late M. Wolff. and numerous other eminent artists, whose 
good work has heretofore adorned our pages, and a page of Christmas 
photographs by amateurs in a prize competition, elsewhere an 
nounced 
heavy plate-paper, unbound and specially adapted to framing. This 
picture represents a full-length view of one of Uncle Sam‘s famous 
fighting marines, 


drawn by our well-known war artist, Howard 


Chandler Christy, and it is in his best style. This beautiful drawing 
will be worth the price of the Christmas number. The covers will be 
illuminated in ten colors, with an original and striking frontispiece 
Orders should be sent in as early as possible, as the work on this 
elaborate number is already under way, and the edition will be lim 


ited to trade requirements 


The Struggle in the Far East. 


It hardly needed the emphatic disclaimer of our Assistant 
Secretary of State to remove the impression from the minds of 
thoughtful Americans that no alliance exists or is likely to ever 
exist between this country and England for the protection or the 
furtherance of their common interests iv the far East, as against 
the interests of Rus-ia, Germany, and France. The disclaimer 
was unnecessary because no thoughtful American bas ever sup- 
posed that any such alliance was practicable or necessary. 

It is true, nevertheless, that both England and America are 
largely if not equally concerned in keeping the door open for 
trade in China and in resisting an attempt from any direc 
tion to establish an exclusive and discriminating trade policy 
in that country. The volume of our commerce with China is 
already very large and bids fair to increase immensely in the im- 
mediate future, if it is not interfered with by any other Power. 
And thesame may be said of England. For this reason neither 
one of these countries can stand idly by and see China divided 
up between other nations for the purpose of seizing and monopo 
lizing its trade. 

It will not be necessary to enter into a formal compact to 
While England and America stand 
together in pursuance of a common policy in that quarter of the 
globe, the end sought will be achieved without the formality of 
an actual alliance. All that they ask is that the Chinese ports 
shall be thrown open to the commerce of all nations on equal 
This is the only just and right policy, and it ought to be, 
and proLably will be, maintained. 


resist such a movement. 


terms. 


The one European nation whose movements in the ‘far East 
are most significant and most likely to lead to international 
complications, if not warfare, is Russia. It is well known that 
Russia has not only cherished designs upon China and other 
Asiatic territory for years past, but that she has pushed for 
ward resolutely and aggressively toward their actual accom- 
plishment. The great Trans-Siberian Railroad will soon be 
completed, connecting St. Petersburg with Vladivostock on the 
Pacific coast, and when that is done Russia will be in a position 
to reach out and assert her claims in that part of the globe with 
a strength and authority that no other European nation will 
Port Arthur has already been seized and turned into a 
Muscovite Malta, and Manchuria, without a declaration of war, 
has been annexed by open Cossack invasion. 

Russia’s pretensions now practically extend to an open dom 
ination over the foreign policy of China, and Chinese ministers 
are so convinced of the reality of Russia’s military force on the 
other side of the great wall that they are proving obsequious 
and probably well-remunerated tools of Russian diplomacy. 
{ussia’s programme is not to be mistaken. 


y* yssess. 


It is to gain sucha 
position of ascendency as to make China her servant and the 
Chinese multitudes the military raw material for the Cossack 
drill-sergeant to lick into shape as an instrument of further ag- 
gression in the far East, with the aim of turning the Pacific into 
a Russian lake. 

The one nation that can do more than any other to make this 
ambitious programme a success or to break it downis Japan. In 
the war which that nation waged against China all the world came 
to know, as it bad not known before, what a high place Japan 
has reached in the scale of nations, how well-equipped, well- 
officered, and how strong are her army and navy, and how well 
able she is to maintain herself against her foes. Much, if not 
all, depends upon the position which Japan assumes in relation 
to the movements of Russia. 

A well-founded report comes from the East to the effect that 
Japan has been making overtures to China with a view of an 
alliance with that Power against the aggressions of Russia 
Should such an alliance be formed, the Russian advance would 
suffer a serious if not a permanent check. On the other hand, 
there are rumors that Russia will endeavor to win Japan over 
as an ally and a partner in the division of China, and thus to- 
gether present a solid and impregnable front against any com- 
bination that may be brought to bear against the consummation 
of their designs. Whether either of these speculations is true 


Another special feature will be an attractive picture on 
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or not, it is certain that events are hastening to a crisis in that 
part of the world, and the opening of the new century will wit- 
ness developments of a far-reaching and momentous character. 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir Alaska is not a land literally flowing witb milk and honey, 
it comes pretty near that condition, according to statements 
recently made by Governor Brady. He says that domestic 
animals of all kinds can be kept with success and profit in the 
Yukon valley; that bees live and thrive in that region, and that 
many of the hardy vegetables and small fruits may be easily 
grown He emphatically repudiates the idea that this far-north 
country will never yield anything except minerals, seals, and 
refrigerator supplies. On the contrary, he believes that Alaska 
will in the future sustain a large population of farmers and 
stock-owners. We hope Governor Brady is right. He has lived 
in Alaska twenty-one years, and he ought to know 


Isn’t it about time for the newspapers to drop the intermi- 
nable and, altogether inexcusable discussion of the Sampson 
Schley controversy? The war is over. Santiago has fallen 
Cervera’s fleet was wiped out, and bouquets have been thrown 
at Sampson and Schley. But the hero of the hour is Dewey, 
who sailed his fleet past the forts and over the submarine mines 
into Manila Bay and sunk the Spanish war-ships. If Sampson 
or Schley, one or both, had sailed into Santiago harbor, regard 
less of Spanish mines, forts, or war-ships, and done what Dewey 
did, the world would have rung witb their well-deserve1 praises. 
But they didn’t, and what is the use of discussing the matter ? 
The Spanish fleet was sunk while Schley was in command of the 
American war-ships, following out a plan of campaign laid down 
by Admiral Sampson, and, in the words of Schley himself, 
there is glory enough in what followed for all. So let the matter 
rest with easy honors. 

The tide of immigration is rising again, so the figures in the 
recent report of Mr. Powderly, the commissioner - general of 
immigration, show. This would be welcome news were it not 
for the fact, which also appears in the report, that the charac- 
ter of the immigrants arriving bas not improved. ‘The total for 
the year past was 311,115, an increase over the preceding year 
of 82,416, or 56 per cent. The opinion is expressed that at least 
25,000 persons were not listed in this number, through a defect 
in the law, as well as an indeterminate number from Canada 
and Mexico, who are not, under existing regulations, accounted 
for. The increase over the figures for last year is represented 
largely by immigration from Europe, specifically from Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and Russia. A large number of Finns were 
also admitted, but these people, on the whole, are a valuable 
addition to our citizenship. They are intelligent, honest, clean- 
ly, and incustrious. But few of these virtues can be ascribed to 
the immigrants from Italy and Hungary. Mr. Powderly de 
clares that many undesirable immigrants come in through the 
Canadian back door, and he wants Congress to have that door 
better guarded. It ought to be done. 

Some charges have been made recently in public print 
against the medical professicn which we hope will prove to 
be exaggerations if not untrue. 
per cent. of 
morphine habit. 


One is that from six to ten 
physicians of the country are slaves of the 
Another is that many physicians attached 
to free clinics in New York City and to some ophthalmic 
hospitals are in collusion with opticians whereby the former 
obtain a commission from the sale of glasses to poor patients. 
The statement as to morphine-eating was made before the 
New York Medical Association, at its recent annual meeting, 
by a member, himself a prominent pbysician; and the charge 
about collusion rests upon the authority of the president of 
the Optical Society of New York. As we have said, we hope 
these charges are exaggerations, for anything calculated to 
shake the confidence of the public in the honor and probity 
of the medical profession in general is to be deplored. No 
profession is more deservedly held in high esteem, and we 
are loath to believe that so large a proportion of its members 
as stated are victims of the deadly and degrading morphine 
habit. And as to the accusation of collusion, it may be found 
on investigation, that the numbers guilty of the practice are 
so few as to be insignificant. Medical men are but mortal 
and they have their failings like the rest of us, but as a class 
they are men of high character and noble conduct. This will 
remain true of them in spite of all reports such as these men- 
tioned eae! 

It is a rare day that does not witness a wise and generous 
deed at the hands of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It is generally a 
large gift of money for public-library purposes, for this is Mr. 
Carnegie’s special line of beneficence. Within the past few 
weeks five such benefactions have come to public knowledge, the 
total amounts promised being not less than $2,000,000. Of this, 
$1,750,000 was for the enlargement of the Carnegie Library in 
Pittsburg, an institution to which Mr. Carnegie had already 
contributed several millicns. The additional sum, it is said, 
will make the library three and one-half times larger than orig- 
inally intended, and the largest and most magnificent building 
of its kind in all the world. In addition to its use asa library, 
the building will have departments devoted to the promotion of 
science, music, art, and literature. The four other library gifts 
mentioned included one of $50,000 to the city of Duluth, Wis, ; 
$50,000 to the city of Tyrone, Penn. ; $125,000 to the Polytechnic 
Library Society, of Louisville, Ky.; and $25,000 to Tucson, 
Arizona, All these donations were accompanied with the con- 
dition that the cities thus favored should furnish certain sums 
of money for the regular maintenance of the library. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Carnegie’s numerous deeds of philanthropy has been 
wisely chosen. Few institutions, if any, are designed to benefit 
a larger number of people in a better way than a free library. 
Such institutions are centres of light and power, and their in- 
fluence for good is wide, deep, and lasting. Mr. Carnegie was 
not long ago a poor boy himself, and hence bis sympathy and 
interest in work that reaches out and helps the poorest as well 
as the richest. Happy is the land that owns a man of wealth 
who uses his riches in such a wise and noble way. 
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=WHEN Mr. Russell B. Harrison, the son of ex-President 
Harrison, was appointed a major in the inspector-general’s de- 
partment, at the outbreak of our war with Spain, the carpers in 
newspaper circles greeted the appointment with the usual sneer 
about the preferment being based on favoritism and other un- 
worthy motives, but events have more than justified the ap- 
pointment. From the beginning of his service Major Harrison 
has been one of the most useful and valued officers in the army. 
He was first assigned to duty as provost-marshal on the staff of 
General Lee at Jacksonville, Fla. Here his energy and ability 
and his strict enforcement of army rules and regulations gave 
Jacksonville the enviable record of being the best-conducted 
camp in the South during the war. At the close of bis service 
at this point the newspapers of Jacksonville spoke in the high- 
est terms of Major Harrison’s work in preserving law and order 
in the camp, and his marked ability as an executive officer. The 








MAJOR HARRISON, A PRESIDENT’S SON WHO HAS DONE 
GOOD WORK 


common council of the city also passed resolutions expressive of 
the public appreciation of Major Harrison’s excellent adminis- 
tration, and petitioned the President to appoint him a lieuten- 
ant colonel. ‘‘ He has exhibited,” they said, ‘ the qualities of a 
true soldier and an able commander.” He was also stationed at 
Savannah, Ga., and received a similar high compliment from the 
common council of that city, which was all the more noticeable 
because Major Harrison comes from Republican stock. At the 
close of the war Major Harrison was sent to Havana, and ren- 
dered distinguished service in establishing the new and better 
order of things in that city. Later he was assigned to duty as 
chief of the military police in the province of Santiago, where 
he performed valuable service in the capture of brigands who 
infested that region. The mayorand town council of Marianao 
were so impressed with the high character of his work that they 
passed a resolution expressive of their esteem and gratitude. In 
August of the present year Major Harrison was stricken with 
yellow fever at Santiago, and fora time his life was despaired 
of. Happily, he recovered from the attack and is now in this 
country on a well-deserved furlough. 

=A pretty bit of romance is woven into the story that comes 
from Washington, of the marriage of Senator John M. Thurs- 
ton, of Nebraska, 
to Miss Lola Pur- 
man, one of the 
fairest and most 
gifted young women 
of the national cap- 
ital. One night last 
spring, so runs the 
tale, the Senator 
gave a box-party in 
a Washington the- 
atre to hear Melba. 
He sent Miss Pur- 
man, who was one 
of his guests, a 
bunch of white 
roses, which she 
wore during the 
evening. One of 
these roses Miss 
Purman gave back 
to the Senator, an 
incident which in- 
spired him to write 
his now famous 
poem, ‘‘Oh, Rose, 
Sweet Rose,” of 
which the first and 
last stanzas are as 
follows : 


I said to the rose, “Oh ! rose, sweet rose, 
Will you lie on my heart to-night ; 

Will you nestle there with your perfume rare 
And your petals pure and white ?”” 


The white rose lifted her stately head 
And answered me fair and true: 
‘*I am happy and blest to lie on your breast 
or the woman who gave me to you.” 
The feeling expressed in this tender little love-song has had its 


natural and almost inevitable sequel in the happy marriage of 

















MISS LOLA PURMAN, SENATOR 
THURSTON’S BRIDE. 
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the singer to the lady in whose praise and honor the song was 
written. Miss Purman has resided in Washington for nearly 
five years past, her occupation being that of a kindergarten 
teacher. Her reputation as an educator is very high, and her 
pupils have included the children of many of the best known 
and most fashionable people of the city. As the eloquent Ne- 
braskan has reaped such a rich reward for his first poem, it may 
be supposed that the world will be favored with other produc- 
tions of his muse after he has returned from his wedding jour- 
ney. 

= Life in a foreign missionary field can have few, if any, at- 
tractions for a frivolous person, or for any one else who is not 
animated by lofty and 
noble aims. No young 
woman devoted to fash- 
ionable pursuits or to 
social pleasures would 
deliberately choose such 
an existence. For to a 
woman, perhaps more 
than to a man. mission 
work in a foreign land, 
among a strange and 
half-civilized, if not a 
savage, people, means a 
life of seclusion. of Icne- 
liness, of hardship, and 
self-sacrifice. Yet it is 
to such a career as this 
that Miss Lucile Daniel, 
of Atlanta, Ga., has de- 


termined to devote her- 
MISS LUCILE DANIEL. THE SOCIETY ge é 
self. Miss De 2 s 
GIRL WHO BECAME a missionary, ‘“Clf. Miss Daniel has 
recently started to Yo- 


kohama, Japan, where, upon her arrival, she will be married 
to the Rev. William Harvey Clarke, who has been stationed for 
some years as a missionary at Sukuoha. It was expected that 
the ceremony would take place about December 1st. Miss Dan- 
iel is a young lady of unusual beauty and charm of manner, 
and might easily have become a society belle had she cared to 





achieve such a distinction. 

=One of the proudest little men in Boston is Master Thomas 
Leo Murphy, the only child whose hand Admiral Dewey shook 
at the memorable gathering 
of the 25,000 school-children 
ou Boston Common, Dewey 
Day, October 14th. As the 
admiral was about to leave 
the parade- ground on the 
common, accompanied by the 
mayor, Master Leo stepped up 
to the admiral and handed 
him a beautiful florai offer- 
ing, the design being a repro- 
duction of the admiral’s bat- 
tle-ship, Olympia, made of 
immortelles and violets. The 
design was almost as big as 
the little fellow himself, and 
when the bero of Manila Bay 
saw the youngster struggling 
with the floral Olympia ke 
stooped over and helped him 
into the carriage. Tied to 
the smokestack of the Olym- 
pia was a note from the boy 
asking the admiral to accept 
the floral offering from an admirer, and signed with the little 
fellow’s name. The admiral shook his hand and ordered the 
floral piece sent to his hotel. When the admiral left Boston he 
carried the floral Olympia with him to Washington. And now 
Master Murphy is the proud possessor of a note written by Ad- 
miral Dewey, thanking him for his kindness and wishing him 
long life, health, and prosperity. Young Master Murphy comes 
from Republican stock. 

Albert Richard Cunha hails from Hawaii, and is the first 
athlete from that colony of the United States to win a place on 
any American col- 
lege athletic team. 
He is the son of a 
wealthy  sugar- 
planter, and was 
born on one of the 
islands. When 
_. Cunha was seven- 
teen years old he 
weighed 225 pounds. 
It had been his fath- 
er’s ambition to 
have his son a great 
athiete, and he was 
almost __ broken- 
hearted when the 
lad’s girth began to 
expand to almost 
colossal propor- 
tions. The first ath- 
letic team to which 

sa . : d ‘ the oy belonged 
CUNHA, YALE’S HAWAIIAN CENTRE- 7 : 
RUSH. was a swimming- 
club in Hawaii. 
Young Cunha, despite his bulk and weight, won many prizes 
in this sport. He was sent te school in Hawaii, and soon aston- 
ished his father by making a place on the base-ball team. Next 
he was sent to Queen’s College, California, where the young 
man won all the sprint-races and played on their base-ball 
team. Next he entered Yale. Last fall he played centre-rush 
on the Yale freshman foot-ball team. Cunha is probably the 
most versatile college athlete in this country. He has always 
stood near the top of the class in his studies. He is witty, ver- 
satile, and popular. Cunha is twenty-three years old and five 
feet eleven inches tall. His waist measures forty-nine inches, 
and his chest inflated measures fifty-five inches. He weighs 230 





MASTER MURPHY, THE PROUD- 
EST BOY IN BOSTON. 
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pounds, having lost seventy-five pounds during summer and fall 
training for foot-ball. 

Another record - breaker in the athletic field during the 
present season is Mr. Harry Watkins, of Coventry, England. 
a v ~ ™ 


eer oe 





™ On Saturday, September 16th, at 
Rochdale, he succeeded in running 
eleven miles 1,286 yards inside of 
one hour. which constitutes the 
world’s best up to date, The hour 
record has long been recognized as 
an important factor by distance- 
runners, and for years the eleven 
miles 970 yards made by Bennett 
at Brompton, England, remained 
as the highest mark. In 1897 the 
championship went to F. E. Bacon, 
who made eleven miles and 1,248 
“yards in sixty minutes Harry 
Watkins, who, in his capacity as 
pace-maker, was quite a factor in 
Bacon’s record, declared at the time 
that under favoring conditions he 
believed he could improve on 
Bacon's performance. That he was 
right in his belief was shown by 
the result of his attempt at Roch- 
dale. Not only did he cover forty 
three yards more than Bacon, but 
he also wiped out the best on rec- 
H. WATKINS, OF COVENTRY, ord for ten miles, which distance 
ENG., WHO BROKE THE heran in fifty-one minutes five and 


WORLD’S RECORD ON one fifthseconds. His performance 
SEPTEMBER I6TH, UN 
A RUNNING-RACE. 





surprised even his friends, and it is 
not believed that it will be ex- 
celled during this generation. 

=Peter MacQueen, the well known clergyman-journalist, is 
a Scottish-American, thirty-five years old. He left an academy 
in Scotland at the age of eighteen and came to this country be- 
cause he admired the American people and American ideas of 
equality and democracy. He has always been intensely Amer- 
ican. At first he wasa stenographer in Albany, N. Y. At the 
age of nineteen he went to Clinton, prepared for college, and 
spent his first year in Hamilton College. He spent the last three 
years of his college course in Princeton University, from which 
he was graduated in 1887, taking first honors in oratory, essay- 
writing, and psychology. He spent three years in Union Sem- 
inary in New York, and bas been nine years in the ministry. 
He inas crossed the Atlantic fifteen times, and has traveled in 
all European countries, with the exception of Russia and Scan- 
dinavia. In 1896 Mr. MacQueen visited Greece and Turkey, and 
received a gold medal from King George of Greece, just after 
the Olympic games. On the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
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THE REV. PETER MAC QUEEN, THE PHILIPPINE CORRESPONDENT 


war he went to Cuba with General Shafter’s expedition, repre- 
senting several papers and magazines He was with the rough 
riders in the trenches and in their yellow fever experiences, and 
received from that famous regiment a medal and an honorary 
membership At the beginning of the present year his church 
in Boston granted him a ten months’ leave of absence to go to 
the Philippines. He accompanied General Lawton through the 
Suez Canal on the Grant, the first American transport to sail 
around the world. For six months he was continuously with 
the soldiers in Luzon and the other islands. During his stay 
with the army he was the regular correspondent of a number of 
publications He says he went away a confirmed “ jingo” and 
ultra-expansionist, but has modified his views greatly through 
contact with actual conditions. His letters and articles are 
causing a great deal of comment. Our picture represents Mr. 
MacQueen and his Moro servant starting out for a trip across 
the island of Sulu, in the far South. Mr. MacQueen was the 
first American correspondent to visit this island, and he met 
and interviewed many of the leading chiefs. He believes the 
Moros to be greatly inferior to the Visayans and Tagals of 
the north. He thinks that we should retain control of the isl 
ands, but that we should negotiate with the rebel chiefs, give 
them a practically independent government, retaining a few 
ports as permanent American territory and establishing a 
friendly trade with the native government, the United States 
to manage the foreign affairs of the new republic and‘to have 
the right to the favored-nation clause in all trade treaties be- 
tween the Filipinos and the outside world. 
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BEAUTIFUL AND CAPTIVATING ANNA HELD, IN ‘“‘PAPA’S WIFE,” AT THE MANHATTAN THEATRE. 














THE DISCOVERY OF THE LETTERS, IN ‘‘SHERLOCK HOLMES,” AT 
THE GARRICK—WILLIAM GILLETTE AS ‘‘ SHERLOCK HOLMES,” 
AND KATHERINE FLORENCE AS ‘ ALICE FAULKNER.” 




















‘“MAKE WAY FOR THE LADIES,” AT THE MADISON SQUARE THEATRE—NELLIE BUTLER AS ‘THE NEW WASHERWOMAN,” E. M. HOLLAND ON THE LEFT, AND FRITZ WILLIAMS 
AND ERIC HOPE (THE EARL OF YARMOUTH) ON THE RIGHT. 


SOME OF THE LEADING DRAMATIC ATTRACTIONS OF THE WINTER SEASON AT NEW YORK, 





































Death of the Vice-President. 


Garret A. HoBart Passes AWAY AFTER A LINGERING ILLNESS, AND A NATION 
MOURNS. 


THE death of Vice-President Hobart, at his home, ‘‘ Carroll Hall,” Paterson, N. J., on the 
morning of November 21st, came unexpectedly. Though the Vice-President had been ill for 
many months, such favorable reports bad been received of an improvement in his condition 
during the week preceding his death that many hoped for his ultimate convalescence. But he 
suffered from a functional disorder, angina pectoris, from which there was little hope of recov- 
ery. The funeral was attended by the President and members of the Cabinet, and by repre- 
sentative men from every part of the country, and the nation paid a most affectionate and 
sympathetic tribute to the memory of the man who was loved, not so much for his greatness 
as for his gentleness, kindness, and unsullied bonor. 

Mr. Hobart was born on a farm near Long Branch, N. J., June 3d, 1844, was descended 
from English and Dutch ancestors, and, after his graduation from Rutgers College, shortly 
after the opening of our Civil War, studied law in Paterson, N. J., in the office of Mr. S 
Tuttle, whose daughter he subsequently married. It was a struggle for him, in his limited 
circumstances, to obtain a collegiate education, and for a time he taught school, and only by 
the most frugal economy managed to provide for his daily necessities. Five years after his 
admission to the Bar, in 1866, he was elected a city councilman in Paterson, subsequently to a 
membership in the State Assembly, and afterward to a place in the State Senate, of which he 
was president in 1881 and 1882. He was very prominent in the organization of the Republican 
party, was chairman of the New Jersey Republican State Committee for over ten years, and 
a representative of that State on the Republican National Committee for a long period. 

Mr. Hobart was an excellent lawyer, and his friendly counsel and advice, as well as his pro 
fessional services, were much sought after. His appointment as receiver of the New Jersey 
Midland Railroad gave him an opportunity to display bis rare business ability and resulted in 
his appointment to important posts in many corporate enterprises, including several water 
railway, and gas undertakings, and banking institutions. He was also the administrator of 
many large estates, and his ability as an arbitrator, in bringing conflicting interests satisfacto- 
rily together, was very great. 

He leaves a widow and a son aged sixteen years, and a large estate. He carried a life- 
insurance policy for $100,000 in the Equitable, of New York. Mr. Hobart was more than a 
figure-head at Washington. He stood very close to President McKinley and was one of the 
most sagacious and trusted advisers of the administration. He was a fine type of the best 
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NEW YORK’S MYSTERIOUS CRIME. 


A REVIEW OF THE FAMOUS MOLINEUX CASE WHICH IS SAID TO INVOLVE 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN PROMINENT IN SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL CIRCLES. 


is a criminal case which stands out 
prominently from all the others, and 
to a great extent absorbs the attention of 
the town and of the whole country as well. 
One of these is now being tried, and there 
is no doubt that it will rank among the 


F VERY year or so in New York there 


celebrated cases in the legal reports as well 
as inthe popular mind. The parties to it 
are persons of social position, the possess 
ors of wealth, and have always been gen- 
erally held as above rep ich. Further 
than this, unless a cons cy should be 
proved and there shoula ve confessions, 
the prosecution will have to depend upon 
circumstantial and expert 
make out a case against the young man 
who is on trial for causing the death by 
poison of a person of whom, in all likeli- 
hood, this young man never heard until 
he read of her death in the newspapers. 

If, however, he caused the poisoning he 
is just as guilty as though he had killed 
What adds interest to the case are the facts that the 
accused young man, in social status, in commercial standing, and in wealth, was in an immensely 
higher class than the unfortunate woman who was killed by accident. For whether murder was 
done or not by the person under indictment, the death of the victim appears to have been en- 
tirely accidental. That, however, will not, in all probability, enter into the case save as an ag- 
gravation of the crime, if it be possible to prove a crime. 

Mrs. Kate J. Adams, a widow, sixty-eight years old, who lived in West Eighty-sixth Street, 
New York, died suddenly early on the morning of December 28th, 1898, after taking from Harry 
Cornish, athletic director of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, what was supposed to be a dose 
of bromo-seltzer. Mrs. Adams had a headache, and this medicine was administered to her at 
the request of her daughter, Mrs. Rogers, to relieve her mother’s pains, Cornish was a lodger 
in Mrs. Rogers’s apartments, where the mother, Mrs. Adams, also lived. The bromo-seltzer had 
been sent to Cornish at the Knickerbocker Athletic Club on Christmas eve in a silver holder, pre- 
sumably as a holiday present. 


evidence to 





THe SILVER HOLDER WHICH FORMS A LEADING 
AND VITAi FEATURE OF THE CASE IN 
THE PROSECUTION, 


the right instead of the wrong person, 


The package containing the presumed present had been deliv- 
ered by the postman in the ordinary way, and the marks showed that it had been posted at the 
general post-office in New York. The box holding the holder and the bottle of bromo-seltzer 
bore the Tiffany marks, and it was surmised that the silver itself came from that establish- 
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ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEYS JAMES W. OSBORNE AND HENRY W. UNGER, EXAMINING 
SPECIMENS OF MOLINEUX’S HANDWRITING. 


ment. This was quickly proved not to be the case, as Tiffany had never had in stock any piece of 
silver such as that sent to Cornish. 

Mrs. Adams became ill almost immediately upon taking the dose, and, her symptoms becom- 
ing alarming, a doctor was sent for. He diagnosed the case as poisoning, and applied remedies ; 
but in vain. Mrs. Adams died shortly after he arrived. Cornish tasted what was in the bromo- 
seltzer bottle and also became ill. He, however, recovered quickly. The doctor also tasted the 
drug, with disagreeable results. He decided that the bromo-seltzer had been saturated with 
cyanide of mercury. Here are the bare facts of the murder. 

It made a great sensation because of the mystery connected with it and the field that lay open 
for newspaper and private speculation, The wildness of these speculations was most amazing. 
The “ yellow journals” turned loose their most imaginative and unscrupulous reporters, and for 
two weeks or so the readers of those papers reveled in a carnival of gossip, scandal, and reckless 
suggestion of nastiness. If any man’s name happened to be mentioned as being an acquaintance 
of Cornish, his whole life was laid bare in the public prints, and even his good deeds were set 
forth as the results of unclean motives. It was an uncomfortable time for the members of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 

A week after the death of Mrs. Adams it was discovered that the silver holder—something like 
a match-safe with a tray—had been made in Newark, N.J. The manufacturer had sold only nine- 
teen, and it was easy to trace these to the retailers. Very soon thereafter it was concluded, 
with some show of certainty, that the piece of silver sent to Cornish had been bought in a 
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MRS. ROGERS TESTIFYING BEFORE CORONER HART TO THE 
DEATH OF MRS. KATE J. ADAMS. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER ATHLETIC CLUB, WHEREIN BARNET AND 
CORNISH RECEIVED THE POISON PACKAGES, AND 
WHERE BARNET DIED. 








HARRY CORNISH WALKS WITH QUICK, NERVOUS STEP TO 
THE COURT-HOUSE, 


ROLAND BURNHAM MOLINEUX, WITH A MUSTACHE.— 
IN THESE DAYS THE MUSTACHE HAS DISAPPEARED, 
MAKING AN AMAZING ALTERATION IN THE 
PRISONER’S APPEARANCE. 
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Newark shop by a man with a red beard. Here was the first 
fact after the murder. Now. begin further complications. 

One of the active members of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club was Henry C. Barnet, who had a room in the club-house, 
and who died there on the 19th of November preceding. It was 
now announced, on the authority of the attending physician, 
that Barnet had taken a poison similar to that which had killed 
Mrs. Adams, and that this had been sent to him through the 
mails in a sample package of Kutnow powder, a much-adver 
tised aperient. The doctor, however, had reported Barnet’s 
death’ as caused by diphtheria, and so here again was the mys- 
tery deepened, rather than illuminated. From the first the 
theories of the speculators had tolerably well agreed that the 
sender of the poison was an enemy of Cornish, and that it was 
Cornish’s life that was sought. Now,.granting that Barnet had 
also been poisoned, and in similar fashion, it seemed reasonable 


to connect the two cases and to suspect that Barnet and Cornish 
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ateurs have framed for their own guidance. When it is club 
against club each fights like the dickens. And so it came about 
during this lull in newspaper discussion that the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club politicians espoused the cause of Cornish, while 
Molineux’s club associates took his side. 

The newspapers, as I have said, had been pretty bad in the 
suggestions they had made as to the motives and the practices 
of those whose names had been mentioned in the case. But 
now rumors ran riot. Men of good repute were spoken of as 
unspeakable decadents, and it was even said that photographs 
of most shocking scenes, the actors being men and women of 
presumably clean life, were in existence and would be produced 
in court to clear up the mystery by proving that there was 
ample motive for causing fifty deaths. The recklessness with 
which these statements were made was most amazing. I tried 
during weeks to find one person who had seen any of these pho 
tographs, but failed. I failed even to find any one who had 
seen any one who had 
seen them. But the ru 
mors were in the air and 
grew until they were gro- 
tesque in their hideous 


ness. 





MOLINEUX TURNS TO GAZE FONDLY AT HIS WIFE AS SHE 
CRIMINAL-COURT BUILDING, 


had acommonenemy. The ‘ yellow journals” jumped at this 
conclusion and made sensational announcement of it. But really 
the case, so far as proof weit, was more mysterious than ever. 

At this period, for the first time, the name of Roland B 
Molineux was mentioned, and it was announced that this young 
man was under constant police surveillance. He was a bride- 
groom, having been married only six weeks before, and was a 
noted man among the athletes of New York. He had been a 
member of the house committee of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club, but bad resigned, and was at the time a governor of the 
New York Athletic Club, the most powerful and the richest 
organization of the kind in the world. He was not only promi- 
nent in the athletic-club world, but7 he was himself a famous 
athlete, having during several years eclipsed all competitors as a 
performer on the horizontal-bar. 

He was young—twenty-eight—good-looking, popular, pros- 
perous in business, and the son of a father who is a reputed 
millionaire. It seemed utterly absurd to suspect such a man of 
such hideous and cowardly crimes. There seemed an utter lack 
of sufficient motive. Besides this, from the time his name was 
mentioned he placed himself frankly at the disposal of the police 
and the district attorney, and expressed “the greatest desire to 
assist in unraveling the mystery with which his name had be. 
come connected. To safeguard his own interests, however, be 
retained Mr. Bartow S. Weeks, a former assistant district 
attorney, and president of the New York Athletic Club, as his 
lawyer. 

Now efforts were made to identify Molineux as the man 
who bought the silver holder that was sent to Cornish. Mol 
ineux is the superintendent of a paint-factory in Newark, and 
was more or less known there, whither he went every day. 
The man who bought the holder was represented as being red- 
bearded. Molineux is cleanly shaven. So the wig- makers 
were called on. Every mother’s son of them had sold red wigs 
just before Christmas, and each was anxious to identify his 
customer and secure the advertisement incident to such sen- 
sational prominence. None of them, however, could identify 
Molineux ; nor could the Newark shop-girl who had sold the 
holder to the mysterious man with the red beard. So this line 
of inquiry appeared to end in a cul-de-sac. 

Cornish declared to the police that he could not think it 
possible that Molineux had sent him the poison, and so, about 
three weeks after the murder, there was a luli in the excite- 
ment so far as the newspapers were concerned. But people 
still talked about it a great deal. In the athletic clubs there 
was excitement when the case was discussed, and the case was 
talked of whenever two or more members got together. There 
is more or less internal politics in every club; but in the ath- 
letic clubs there is more politics than anything else. The mem- 
bers of every club are divided into groups which never mingle 
except when it is their club against some other. Then these 
groups come together and unite to rend all tho laws which am- 





ENTERS THE CAB OUTSIDE THE 


Towards the end of 
January newspaper inter- 
est was revived by the 
discovery that in May, 
1898, private letter-boxes 
had been hired, one in 
Broadway and one in 
Forty - second Street, in 
the name of Cornish and 
Barnet. To these boxes, 
presumably on application 
of the person who hired 








them, many samples of 
patent and other adver- 
tised medicines had been 
sent. It was also discov 
ered that ‘‘H. Cornish,” 
with the address of the 
Broadway private letter- 
box, had written to 
Stearns, a Detroit drug- 
gist, asking about the 
character of a man for 
merly in Stearns’s employ, 
but at that time in the 
employ of the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club 
One of these private let- 
ter - boxes was filled with 
uncalled - for samples of 
medicine. The police se- 
cured the letters applying 

$. for these samples, and, 
- tl with the wrapper in which 
the holder was sent to 
Cornish, they were sub- 
mitted to handwriting 
experts. Some of Molineux’s writing was also submitted, and 
that, too, of Cornish. So here the case rested until the coro- 
ner’s inquest began on February 9th, before Mr. Hart, a man as 
learned in the law as the famous Dogberry. 

The present district attorney of New York is a retired army 
officer, who has little experience in other than military tribu- 
nals. He seemed to go about this, his first important case, in a 
way that was rather astonishing. He made formal announce- 
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ments in the newspapers as to what he thought about the case, 
and what he would do with it. Immediately after the poison- 
ing of Mrs. Adams, Cornish went to Assistant District Attorney 
McIntyre and told him all he knew. Mr. McIntyre was put in 
charge of the case and went to the Adams—or rather the Rogers 

apartment, where be made a preliminary examination and se- 
cured what evidence was then available. Before the inquest 
began Mr. McIntyre, who is recognized by the bar as the one 
really able man in the district attorney’s.oftice, was removed 
from the case, and Mr. Osborne, a son-in-law of Judge Van 
Wyck, and therefore close to the bead of Tammany authority, 
was substituted in his place ; and Osborne conducted the exam- 
ination of witnesses before the coroner’s jury. Such an inquest 
is without precedent in the English-speaking world. This will 
add to the celebrity of the case. 
The district attorney and his as- 
sistant, Osborne, abandoned the 
Anglo-Saxon method of proced- 
ure and adopted the French meth- 
od, a method so obnoxious to 
all our ideas that we laugh at it 
as a travesty of justice, or shud- 
der at it as the exemplification of 
legal cruelty. 

Most of us know all that we 
have learned about French pros- 
ecutions for crime from the nov- 
els we have read. I am assured 
by those learned in the French 
law that both Victor Hugo and 
Gaboriau, in their depictions of 
police procedure and the actions 
of trial. magistrates, are accurate 
encugh to give us a very good 
idea of what a man suspected of 
crime in France has to contend 
against. There a man suspected 
of crime must show that he did 
not commit it ; he must prove his 
innocence. When he has been 
formally charged with crime the 
burden of proof is on him to 
prove that he did not do it. 

This is the exact opposite of 
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the methods that have prevailed in the English-speaking world. 
According to our law, every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty, and from the beginning to the 
end the burden of proof rests with the accusers to prove that 
the defendant is guilty. An accused person, according to our 
principle, has the privilege and the right of assisting in the in- 
vestigation, ind preventing, within certain regulations, the es- 
tablishment of his guilt ; but, in principle, he need do nothing 
after his accusers have failed to prove him guilty as charged. 
Then it is the duty of the court to discharge the accused person 
from custody and record the fact that he has been honorably 
acquitted. 

So careful have we been of this principle that it has been cus- 
tomary, in examining a person under suspicion, to warn him 
that anything he might say that would tend to criminate him 
would be used against him, and that, therefore, he was not 
under any obligation to the authorities to say anything. Even 
those—I am not speaking of detectives and other professional 
man-hunters—charged with the duty of prosecution have been 
so mindful of the value of this principle that they have sought 
to uphold it rather than weaken it. But it appeared to have no 
weight with the singular representative of the State who ap- 
peared in the coroner’s court. He threw the principle to the 
dogs and went at witnesses in a fashion which, if not French, 
was certainly without precedent in any examination ever held 
in either an English or an American court. 

He compelled men and women to tell in public things about 
themselves which neither he nor the public had any right to 
know. He bullied Cornish to make the public think that Cornish 
was suspected. He fawned on Molineux to make the public be 
lieve that be thought Molineux quite innocent. He attempted 
in every way to confuse Mrs. Molineux, in order to mystify 
the public as to the purpose of the prosecution. Every conceiv 
able thing, legal and illegal, proper and improper, was done to 
heighten the sensation and make this assistant district attorney 
the central figure in a'theatric display. It was all unnecessary, 
it was all foolish ; it was a dangerous precedent, also. 

Meantime, the writing experts bad arrived at a conclusion 
and were ready to testify. They agreed, some half-dozen of 
them, that the same person who applied for the samples of med 
icine to be sent to the special letter-boxes in the names of Cor 
nish and Barnet was the person who had addressed the fatal 
package which reached Cornish on Christmas eve. They also 
had compared these writings with the writing of Molineux, 
and they declared that Molineux had written them all. Now, 
here was evidence of a certain kind. And this really was all 
the evidence that had been brought out, though the inquest had 
stretched over a great length of time, and the district attorney 
and his assistant had been responsible for a radical departure 
from the accepted rules of procedure. 

Then came some comparatively direct evidence. The keeper 
of one of the shops in which the special letter box had been 
rented to ‘** Barnet” identified Molineux as the renter of that 
box. This man had failed to identify Molineux at other times, 
but before the coroner he was without doubt. And so Moli 
neux, in this last testimony, was held on the accusation of 
poisoning and causing the death of Mrs, Adams. Nothing more 
was needed than this, but the district attorney could not refrain 
from haranguing the jury so as to add to the sensationalism of 
the inquest. He made direct charges against sundry persons, 
including Mrs. Molineux, and by innuendo seemed to reflect on 
whole groups of men connected with the athletic clubs of New 
York. It was a surprising speech, and as unnecessary as it was 
surprising. 

As the case stands, Molineux is upon his trial. Circum- 
stantial evidence, where the motive is made clear, is often very 
strong indeed; but there is always grave suspicion about expert 
testimony, especially about experts in handwriting. There isa 
general idea that experts can be hired to give the desired testi- 
mony on either side of a case. The State will have experts in 
handwriting, and Molineux will have others just as strong on 
his side. The Molineux trial is sure to attract a large share of 
public attention, and to take rank among the great cases of this 
country and this century. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


The World’s Death-rate Declining. 


ALL who hope and believe that the conditions of human life 
throughout the world are gradually improving will find practi- 
cal support for their hope and belief in an address recently 
delivered before the British Medical Association by its president, 
Dr. Ward Cousins, Among other things, Dr. Cousins discussed 
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the future progress of preventive medicine, and predicted a 
steady and great decline in the death-rate in the coming cent- 
ury. For the realization of this great object he looked, above 
all, and rightly looked, to an improvement in the conditions and 
in the dwellings of the working-classes. 

And he was especially right in pointing out that this improve- 
ment cannot come from mere legislation. ‘‘The great mass of 
the people must become willing and active helpers,” he said, and 
in equally true words he showed how largely the prevention of 
suffering and the preservation of health are within the reach 
of the working-classes in our great towns, if they will only cul- 
tivate temperance and cleanliness. In this connection we are 
gratified to observe the action of the New York health board 
in distributing among the people a circular letter, setting forth 
in clear and simple language various easy methods to be ob- 
served for the prevention of disease, the spread of epidemics, 
and some sound advice generally in regard to healthful living. 
This is practical service for the public good, and it will undoubt 
edly be successful to a material degree in a further decrease of 
the mortality rates. 


Thanksgiving in Manila. 


I am dining on the remnants 
Of a can of pork and beans, 
By a single sickly palm-tree 
In the smoky Philippines. 
But I know it is Thanksgiving 
In the village far away, 
Where the frost is on the stubble 
And the woods are cold and gray 
Pop is in the farm-house kitchen 
With his knees before the blaze, 
And his pipe has veiled the ceiliag 
In a cloud of silver haze. 
There is cider at his elbow, 
There are doughnuts smoking-hot, 
And a pile ef rosy apples 
From the twenty-acre lot 
He is dreaming—proudly dreaming 
Of his soldier-son to-night 
As parading trim and jaunty 
In blue coat and buttons bright 
For the old folks would not know me 
With this growth of scrubby hair, 
And the brown and ragged khaki 
That is all I have to wear. 
But I, too, can keep Thanksgiving 
O’er a soldier's scanty meal, 
Thouzh the fields with dead are planted 
And the harvest’s fire and steel ; 
For a wave of starry splendor 
Breaks above the wasted cane 
Where Old Glory spreads its colors 
To the sunlight and the rain. 
Oh, I thank the God of nations 
And of battle and of prayer 
For that flag that flies above us, 
And the power to keep it there 
Truer thanks were never uttered 
Than beneath the lonely palm 
In the war-worn isle of Luzon 


By a son of Uncle Sam. MINNA IRVING 


Millions in Horseflesh. 


THREE MILLION Five HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SPENT 
IN Honor OF THE HoRSE—WH8HaAT THE NATIONAL HORSE 
ASSOCIATION REALLY Is—THE HORSEMEN’s LOVE FEAstT— 
Tae Cost oF EXHIBITING EacH HoRSE—GREAT STRIDES 
AMERICANS HavE Mape& IN HorsSE- BREEDING — THE 
Finest SHOWING OF HORSES IN THE WORLD. 


Tuls year’s horse show proved that the horse is not dead, that 
the horse has not even one foot in the grave, that the horseless 
show is still afar off. Even the automobile enthusiast cannot 
believe that his vehicle has pushed the horse to the wall, if he 
will dissect the results of the recent meeting of the National 
Horse Show Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 

Americans never spend money on a dead thing, and on this 
particular horse show Americans spent millions. The aggregate 
value of the 1,500 horses shown in the oval during the week was 
$1,000,000. The expense to the owners in exhibiting these horses 
cannot be exactly estimated, but the amount can be placed 
safely at half a million. For their week of finery and frolic 
the 600 society people who sat in the Garden’s 100 boxes spent 
$1,000,000, an average of more than $1,500 for each individual. 
The 200,000 people who passed through the gate during the 
week spent another $1,000,000, an average of five dollars each 
person. Here is a total of $3,500,000 spent in honor of the horse. 
Cin the most sanguine automobilist imagine the American pub- 
lic spending even a third of this amount on an automobile show ? 
Moreover, the management gave $50,000 in prizes; and the 
sp:cial prizes given by outsiders amounted to $10,000 more. 
The sale of boxes brought $20,000, the highest price for a single 
box being $450, paid by O. H. P. Belmont. 

On the Sunday preceding the opening of the horse show, the 
management and their guests, 200 strong, sat down to luncheon 
in the Garden restaurant. Here were gathered the best-known 
horsemen from all over the United States. The 200 men at that 
luncheon represented thirty different States and $?00,000,000. 
It was proof that the horse show association is national not 
only in name but in fact. This association is responsible for the 
development of the horse in all classes. It has good reason 
to survey its fifteen years of work with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The importance of the position of the association in its 
relation to American horseflesh cannot be over-estimated. To 
maintain this position it must keep up the good work ; for to 
continue along the r-9s already developed, it is necessary to 
have a type to guide breeders, a generally recognized national 
standard, and a national arbiter to whose ability, proved in the 
show-ring, the breeders can appeal. This is the position in 
which the association stands before the American public. Year 
by year the horse show itself has increased in influence and 
importance. This means that owners and breeders in this coun- 
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try and in Canada, and even in Europe, have recognized the 
standards and judgments of the New York show as the most 
important to which they can submit. 

The Sunday luncheon at which the 200 horsemen gathered 
was called the horse-show love feast, or ‘‘free-feed day.” 
After several hours at table, the management invited its guests 
to come into the big arena, and then began what might be 
called a horse show dress-rehearsal. Through the gateway and 
into the arena filed a regiment of grooms, hostlers, page-boys, 
ring-masters, all the official workers, all those whose duty it 
was to keep order during horse-show week. They marched and 
countermarched, and then came a few of the horses that were 
to take part during the week. ‘‘One million dollars in horse 
flesh will ieve passed through this gate before another Sunday 
comes round,” remarked a well-known horseman standing at 
the gate of the tan-bark iuclosure. And he spoke the truth. 

There were 250 exhibitors and 1,500 exhibits, 150 more than 
atany previousshow. With the aggregate worth of these horses 
reaching $1,000,000, the average value would be $600, But it 
must be remembered that the value of some of these animals 
far exceeded this average. For instance, General Tracy paid 
$2,800 for Advertiser, a horse for which the late Leland Stan- 
ford once refused $150,000. Then, too, in the road class, Mr. 
P. C. Knox, of Pittsburg, had a pair of beauties called Wert 
and Bert, for which be paid $10,000, Richard Croker paid 
thousands of dollars for the two horses he entered. 

At this year’s exhibition, in all save two of the 116 classes of 
horses shown, the average was far in advance of previous years. 
The two classes that fell below were the hackneys and the thor- 
oughbreds, For some years the hackney has been absurdly 
over-estimated by faddists. This fancy horse has been devel- 
oped beyond his value, and the poor and meagre showing of this 
year proved that he is now suffering from the reaction. The 
other class that fell below the standard, the thoroughbred, or 
racing-horse, is the finest, highest type, indeed, in the horse- 
world. Within a radius of 100 miles of Madison Square Garden 
there are $5,000,000 worth of thoroughbreds, and yet this year 
only three of the noble animals were entered. That expert 
judge, Mr. Milton Young, who came all the way from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., to judge these three horses, looked tearful. But then 


the thoroughbred does not really belong in the show. His 
place is the race-track. He is for speed and endurance. In the 


show-ring he is not at home. 

In all other respects the horses this year were of a higher 
class than ever before. Asarail-bird said: ‘* Even the novice 
can appreciate the great strides that Americans have made in 
the breeding of horses since the first horse show was held, fifteen 
years ago. Did you ever see so much good horseflesh together 
at onetime? The standard has been raised to such an extent 
that the blue-ribbon horse of ten or twelve years ago would 
get only the gate to-day. The high-stepper, the roadster, the 
hunter, and the harness-horse, and, in fact, the horse in all the 
varieties in which he ministers to the pleasure rather than the 
profit of man, has been cultivated until a man would have to be 
\‘ilfully blind not to note the corresponding improvement here 
visiole.” , 

But it is not in the horses alone that progress has been made: 
The influence worked by rivalry has affected everything per- 
taining to the horse—vehicles, trappings, appointments, and all. 
The show of all kinds of carriages was a revelation of what 
builders are accomplishing in the way of combining light 
weight with strength, and elegance with comfort. 

The only new classes in the show this year were the result 
of war-times. The two new classes were chargers, or officers’ 
mounts, and horses suitable for cavalry service. It was de- 
manded of the officers’ horses that they be showy and well-bred, 
with plenty of courage and intelligence ; while for cavalry 
mounts the requirements were that they be gentle and free 
from vice, with free and prompt action. Several army officers 
entered their steeds, and Colonel Hein, superintendent of the 
West Point Military Academy, was the judge of both classes. 

The cost to individual owners, of this exhibition of all that is 
best in horseflesh, is hard to estimate. To reach the exact fig- 
ures one would be obliged to make a census of the stables, and 
ascertain the cost of each particular horse, salaries of all stable 
employés, and the cost of carriages, harness, and appointments, 
The cost to exhibitors, even after the horses had been prepared 
and entered, was no small amount: the fee charged for every 
entry was $5; the charge for a loose box was $20, and for a 
stall $10. Then for every horse entered the exhibitor was re- 
quired to sign an agreement to forfeit or pay to the association 
the sum of $100 for damages if the animal exhibited was, to the 
owner’s knowledge, suffering from any contagious or infectious 
disease. The exhibitor who wished to remove his horse for the 
night was obliged to deposit $25; if the animal was not duly 
brought back at the time specified for its return the $25 was 
forfeited. Each exhibitor was given a badge of free admis- 
sion ; for the transfer or improper use of this badge the ex- 
hibitor was required to pay a fine of $25. Finally, in order to 
prevent the non-exhibition of any animal entered for the show, 
thus causing unnecessary preparation and expense, a fine of $10 
was levied on each entry not exhibited. 

GILson WILLETS. 


Our Fortunate Navy. 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘*‘ CHARLESTON” RECALLS THE FACT THAT 
THE Navy Has SUFFERED FEW CALAMITIES. 


THE bighest authorities in the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington have practically abandoned all hope of saving the pro- 
tected cruiser Charleston. Only a few weeks ago this formida- 
ble war-machine occupied the eighteenth position on the official 
‘* Lists of the Ships of the United States Navy,” and the seventh 
place in the grade of second rate protected cruisers. It was 
wrecked November 2d, on an uncharted coral reef, at a point 
northwest of the island of Luzon, in the Philippine group. 
Fortunately the loss of this war-ship will be computed only in 
money, for the official account, up to date, states that all the 
officers and crew were saved. 

The destruction of the Charleston has been commented upon 
as a serious blow to the navy. The complete wreck of the 
cruiser, at this particular time, may perhaps be somewhat em- 
barrassing to the Asiatic squadron, but its loss cannot truth- 
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fully be regarded as crippling the navy. Such an exaggerated 
statement is made, as a rule, by those ignorant of exact facts 
and figures. 

The navy of the United States to-day numbers some 280 
vessels. This list is composed of eleven battle-ships, scheduled 
as of the first rate, seventeen vessels of the second, forty-two 
of the third, and six of the fourth rate ; twenty torpedo-boats, 
six sailing-ships, six receiving-ships, forty-five cruisers and 
yachts, thirty-two steamers and colliers, and thirty-nine tugs, 
with and without batteries. All of these vessels are in commis- 
sion. Fifty-six additional war-boats are under construction. 
They embrace first-class battle-ships, tugs, a sailing-ship, tor 
pedo-boats, a gun-boat, monitors, and torpedo-boat destroyers. 

Considering the number of vessels in daily service and the 
active work which has been demanded of this fighting arm of 
the government during the last year and a half, the navy of the 
United States has been exceptionally fortunate. The loss of the 
Charleston recalls disasters to other important vessels of the 
navy in this quarter of the century. The blowing up of the 
Maine is so fresh in the public mind that comment upon it is 
unnecessary. Further, this disaster was of such a peculiar 
nature that it cannot be claszed with accidents resulting in the 
loss of other naval vessels. Prior to this horrible catastrophe 
the whole country was shocked with the destruction of the 
Kearsarge, in February, 1894. This vessel was on its way from 
Port au Prince to the Nicaraguan coast, and met its fate on the 
famous Roncador Reef. 

The Galena was wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass., in 
March, 1891, and in October of the same year the Despatch was 
lost off Assateague, Va. Next are the wrecks of the Vandalia 
and the 7renton and the stranding of the Nipsic. These two 
boats were wrecked in the harbor of Apia, Samoa, in a fearful 
hurricane, March, 1889. The people of the United States were 
paralyzed with the accounts of this disaster. The bravery of 
the American seamen on this occasion has few parallels. In the 
face of death the crews of the doomed ships sang ‘‘ The Star- 
spangled Banner.” ‘The whole world marveled at this display 
of courage. 

Then, back again in the summer of 1884, the Tallapoosa went 
to the bottom of Vineyard Sound ina collision. To cover this 
and similar cases likely to arise, Congress passed, March, 1895, 
a general act appropriating funds to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of officers and seamen for property lost or destroyed in 
the naval service of the United States.. In urging the passage 
of this act, the following precedents were quoted: ‘* Under sim- 
ilar circumstances, in 1848, a bill was passed for the relief of the 
relatives of those who were lost on the brig Somers, That prec- 
edent was followed in 1853, in the case of the brig Washington, 
and in 1854, in the case of the Grampus, and again, in 1870, in 
the case of the Oneida, and also in the case of the United States 
steamship Huron, in 1877.” 

Among some of the more important wrecks running back to 
the ’40s are the following: 


1882. Saranac.. covcceevesec.cee oot Seymour's Narrows 
1877. Huron.. Supeeneeedagens Off coast of North Carolina. 
A Ae ee Ocean Island (Pacific). 
a errr es :  geanebakead Yokohama Harbor. 
MTT TTT Tee eee Coast of Africa. 
ee BEET CER Ce ee .- Never heard from. 
a CTT Pear ee Snag in Mississippi River. 
SE MN cccecsene «x -dcenneeecaonncns Reef near Pensacola. 
ae | ere ee ooce Never heard from. 
1854. GraimmpuS...ecscceeees coos sees SN i is ” 2 

BE. PE css Se neicns teen cnc - " “ 

Se: SIO, 6.5%.5.6s:600 baceaeeesss iithsdasewskanekhe Azores. 
PMID, okk. cv ccveccscaatceenncnys .Off coast of Mexico. 


The sinking of a United States war-ship is always a serious 
matter, but in the case of the Charleston it cannot be regarded 
as a national calamity, since not one of America’s brave seamen 
was lost. HENRY RUSSELL WRay. 


The Largest Ship in Our Navy. 


THE Kentucky, the third of the mammoth new battle-ships 
of the United States Navy to be completed, has proved itself a 
worthy addition to the country’s naval force. When laden 
with coal the new man-of-war is the largest ship in the navy, 
having a displacement of no less than 12,350 tons. The keel 
of the Kentucky was laid at Newport News in 1896. Like its 
sister ship, the Kearsarge, and its semi-sister ships, the Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Alabama, it has two smokestacks, two military 
masts, and two formidable double-turrets, one fore and one aft. 
Its armor is of Harveyized nickel steel, varying in thickness 
from 4 to 16.5inches, The armor on the turrets is from 8.5 to 
17 inches thick, and the conning-tower has 10 inches of steel 
around it. 

The Kentucky has a protected deck of steel from 2.7 to 5 
inches thick. The length of the ship over all is 376 feet, and on 
the water-line 368 feet. Its beam is 72 feet 1 inch. 
draught is 23 feet 6 inches. 





Its mean 
The Kentucky carries four tbir- 
teen-inch breech-loading guns, two in the lower story of each 
turret. In the upper story of each turret are two eight-inch 
guns. It also has fourteen five-inch quick-firing guns, twenty 
six-pounders, six one-pounders, one boat-gun, and four ma- 
chine-guns. There are also five torpedo-tubes in the ship. The 
ship’s complement numbers 520 men. PIERRE PULLIs. 


Remember the Boys at the Front. 


THE most acceptable holiday gift that can be made to any Amer- 
ican soldier or sailor is a subscription to Lesiig’s WEEKLY, reaching 
the recipient regularly from week to week, and bearing with it con- 
stantly a reminder of the generous giver. We make a special sub- 
scription rate for the soldiers and sailors of the United States, no mat- 
ter where they may be, in any of our new possessions, from Porto 
Rico to the Philippines, of four dollars per annum, including the extra 
postage, which amounts to a considerable sum. We will accept quar- 
terly subscriptions at one dollar, or semi-annual subscriptions at two 
dollars, for the soldiers and sailors of the United States in any part 
of the world where postal facilities have been extended. Address 
Les.ie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DR. JAMESON, LEADER OF THE FAMOUS ‘‘ JAMESON THE HON J. H. HOFMEYR, PREMIER OF THE CAPE COLONEL PLUMER, COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH 
RAIDERS,” BESIEGED AT LADYSMITH. TOWN PARLIAMENT. GARRISON AT FORT TULI, RHODESIA, 

















































EMBARKATION OF THE BRITISH ‘* FIGHTING FIFTH” AT SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. GENERAL LORD WOLSELEY, GOING ABOARD THE TRANSPORT ‘* ROSLYN CASTLE,” 
Copyright by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. TO BID GOOD-BYE TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN SAILING FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
Copyright by the American Mutoscope and Bioyraph Company. 















































THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS, BETTER KNOWN AS “‘ THE FIGHTING FIFTH,” EMBARKATION OF SIR REDVERS BULLER, ON BOARD THE ‘‘ DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” TO } 
EMBARKING FOR SOUTH AFRICA AT SOUTHAMPTON. TAKE COMMAND OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN SOUTH AFRICA. ‘ 
Copyright by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. Copyright by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


THE FIGHT IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


BNGLAND HASTENING TROOPS TOWARD THE CENTRE OF HOSTILITIES IN DISTANT SOUTH AFRICA. 
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RUINS OF THE ROCHESTER DRIVING-PARK GRAND STAND, 
BURNED NOVEMBER 8TH.—Robert D. Marsh, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















LAUNCHING OF THE TORPEDO-BOAT ‘* SHUBRICK,” AT RICHMOND, SHOWING THE MANNER IN WHICH THE 
BOAT WAS CRADLED FOR SIDE LAUNCHING.—J. W, Snyder, Richmond, Va. 


























DETAIL FOR ESCORT FROM THE *‘ OLYMPIA,” ON DEWEY DAY IN B.)STON, LIEU- 
TENANT COMMANDER COLVOCORESSES IN CHARGE.—J. Paul Haynes, 
Boston. (Prize-winner.) 


































































TORPEDO-BOAT ‘‘ DAHLGREN,” BUTLT AT THE BATH IRON-WORKS.—TAKEN ON SCURRYING HOME FROM THE YACHT-RACES.—C. L. Baer, Buffalo, 
HER TRIAL TR! WHILE MASKING THIRTY KNOTS AN HOUR. 
M.C. Wiley, Bath, M 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE CONTEST—BOSTON WINS. 


{SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON EDITORIAL PAGE.] 
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Is the Plague Coming? 


SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITIES ALARMED AT THE STEADY AD- 
VANCE OF THE FEARFUL DISEASE TOWARD THE CIVILIZED 
CENTRES. 


TSGE statement that the officers of the Marine Hospital service 
at Washington were much alarmed over the probability of the 
introduction of the bubonic plague into this country by way of 
San Francisco was followed by the startling discovery of sev- 
eral cases of the disease on the British steamer J. W. Taylor, 
from Bantos, Brazil, on her arrival at quarantine in New York 
harbor. It is the generally accepted belief that such fearful 
scourges as the bubonic plague, which has been ravaging vari- 
ous parts of southern Asia during the past few years, and is 
still raging there, are not likely to spread far beyond these 
countries, and that the more highly civilized states of Europe 
and America are practically free from peril in this direc- 
tion. Our more cleanly habits of living, our strict quarantine 
laws, and our more advanced knowledge of hygienic and reme- 
dial agents and agencies are supposed to insure us to a large 
extent from danger. But according to statements made at the 
recent annual meeting of the British Medical Association, our 
immunity from the plague is not so much of a certainty as bas 
been supposed. Addresses on the subject were made before the 
association by Dr. W. J. Simpson, one of the most prominent 
physicians in Europe, and by other eminent men who have 
given years to the investigation and study of epidemic diseases 
From these it is learned that the bubonic plague first appeared 
in China about five years ago; that it afterward advanced 
from China to India, and thence to Egypt. It has also shown 
itself in Persia, at the Mauritius, and other places; an out- 
break has occurred in Russia, at Kolobovka, in the Astrakhan 
Government, and there has recently been a reappearance of 
the disease in China and India. But what is more to the point, 
the facts show that the plague has been slowly but surely 
advancing to the westward from India, in spite of all precau- 
tions, and has finaliy made its appearance in Oporto and other 
cities in Portugal, where it is said to be more virulent than it is 
in Bombay. It first invaded this continent some weeks ago, 
several cases being reported from Rio de Janeiro and other 
points in Brazil. 

The history of the rise and spread of the plague in the East 
shows that it has some peculiar and remarkable features which 
have baffled medical science and which add greatly to its 
alarming character. Its advancement and retrocession do not 
appear to depend so much as is commonly supposed on sanitary 
conditions and the accompaniments of higher civilization, It is 
stated that some of the towns in India where it has raged most 
violently are in no worse a condition, as regards sanitation and 
overcrowding, than hundreds of towns of similar size in Europe 
and America, and that they are much better off in these respects 
than many of the latter. 

When the plague has once succeeded in establishing a footing 
for itself in any congenial soil it is found to be very difficult, if 
not altogether impracticable, according to present knowledge 
and under the ordinary circumstances of daily life, to make sure 
of eradicating it by the application of those methods usually 
employed in the case of other epidemic diseases. It exbibits a 
singular tenacity of life and an adhesiveness, as it were, to the 
soil and Jocal surroundings. After varying periods of inactiv- 
ity and dormancy the disease is very apt to reappear and give 
rise to fresh outbreaks on the occasion of climatic conditions 
favorable to its growth, and that in spite of all efforts made 
against it. Rats effectively transmit it. 

The affection spreads with astonishing rapidity. In two 
years after it firstappeared at Hong-Kong it had traveled 3,000 
miles to the westward. The mortality caused by the epidemic 
in India has been frightful. In Bombay alone the deaths from 
this cause arose to over 1,600 per week, and some of the outlying 
towns were almost depopulated. Since its advent in that region 
it has caused over a quarter of a million deaths. 

European governments being alarmed at the outbreak in 
Bombay, the Venice conference was called to formulate rules 
and regulations for commerce and pilgrim traffic, having for 
their object the prevention of the importation of plague, more 
particularly into Egypt and Europe, as well as into other coun- 
tries east of the Suez Canal. The rules and regulations have 
been in force some two years, and during that time, notwith- 
standing a most rigid adherence on the part of all concerned to 
the recommendations of the convention, plague has reached the 
Persian Gulf, the Mauritius, the French island of Reunion, 
Madagascar, and, if rumor is correct, the Gold Coast of the 
French possessions in West Africa, and now Portugal ; and this 
extension has happened though the rules were formulated ac- 
cording to the most advanced knowledge on the subject and by 
the most eminent representatives of the Powers. 

The reappearance of plague in Egypt after an absence of 
fifty years, with its extension to Portugal, is a matter of pro- 
found interest, because it indicates that this plague from China 
partakes rather of the nature of a pandemic than an epidemic, 
and possesses that which other plague epidemics for nearly the 
past 200 years have lacked, viz., the quality of diffusiveness 
which defies the precautions hitherto employed agaiust its prog- 
ress. This is a feature which contrasts strongly with the spon- 
taneous self-limitation of most of the plague epidemics of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It is pointed also as an additional cause for apprehension 
that the commercial conditions of Europe and America are 
more favorable to the diffusion of the plague than was the case 
in former years. Our intercourse with Egypt and other infect- 
ed regions is now frequent, and the time limit of communication 
between these countries and ours has been so much reduced by 
modern facilities for travel that the danger of disease being 
transported without detection has been greatly increased. One 
peculiarity of the bubonic plague, already mentioned, is its ten- 
dency to lie dormant for an indefinite period, thus adding to the 
danger of importation. More than six months have frequently 
elapsed, it is said, between an imported case and the first in- 
digenous death. 

Such being the facts, the English medical experts are agreed 
that extraordinary measures should be adopted by the nations 
in this part of the world to prevent the spread of the plague 
within their borders. They urge the more general use of the 
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most approved prophylactic, asserting that inoculation is the 
most successful method of combating the disease. They also 
recommend the establishment of laboratories and special depart 
ments for organized research and inquiry into the nature of the 
plague and its spread. Considering the frightful results which 
have attended the existence of the disease in other lands, its 
tenacity of life and its persistent progress, no argument is 
needed to justify the adoption of every possible safeguard that 
modern science has provided to prevent its lodgment in this 
country. No expense should be spared, for if the matter is con- 
sidered from no higher standpoint than a financial one, experi- 
ence has shown that plague, wherever it has acquired a firm 
hold, disorganizes and paralyzes trade to such an extent that 
the money losses are immense. L. M 


A Thankful Song. 


I'm thankful for the summer with its blossoms an’ its bees, 
Im thankful for the winter with its bluster an’ its freeze ; 
I'm such a thankful feller that I couldn't, if I'd try, 
Say whether I'm more thankful for December or July. 
Of course there's disappointments, an’ there’s trouble, more or less, 
But I'm so brimmin’ over with the sweets o° happiness 
I don’t have time to worry o'er the bitter things, you see, 
For the Lord jes’ keeps me busy bein’ thankful’s I can be. 
Some wait till after harvest an’ the crops are gathered all, 
Then have a day o° thankin’ in the latter part o’ fall ; 
Their songs while crops are growin’ have a limpin’ in their rhyme. 
The Lord must wait their pleasure for a truly thankful time. 
But I jes’ bubble over with contentment an’ delight, 
For blessin’s showered on me ev'ry mornin’, noon, an’ night ; 
No matter if I’m plantin’ corn or busy cuttin’ hay, 
Each sunrise marks the dawnin’ of a new Thanksgivin’ Day. 
I'm thankful for the orchards an’ the medder plots o° grass, 
I'm thankful for the weeds that nod a welcome as I pass ; 
I'm thankful for the nation an’ its independent way, 
An’ I'm jes’ more'n thankful I'm a-livin’ here to-day. 
I've got enough to keep me, an’ a little bit to spare ; 
Life’s evening frost has caught me an’ it’s sort o’ ipped my hair; 
I'm thankful, though, for that—for all—for ev'rything- -an’—yes, 
I'm thankful I can sing a song jes’ filled with thankfulness ! 
Roy FARRELL GREENE 


More Surprises in Foot=ball. 


YALE VIRTUALLY DEFEATS HARVARD, AND LAFAYETTE 
SPOILS CORNELL’S CHANCES FOR SECOND PLACE. 


THE patron saint of foot-ball has been of a most fickle mind 
this season. The best-grounded plans of captains, coaches, and 
critics of the game have been knocked to pieces time and again. 
But the greatest surprise of all has been the tie game (0—0) be- 
tween Yale and Harvard, at Soldiers’ Field, on November 18th. 
Harvard was supposed to have had the best team in America 
While she closes her season without a defeat, the struggle with 
Yale in which *‘ Old Eli” played the Crimson to a standstill is 
a virtual beating, and Harvard men accept it as such. 

Another strange feat which the Goddess of Fortune has 
wrought in 1899 is the result of the Lafayette-Cornell match. 
The Ithacans, up to the game with the team from Easton, Pa., 
had gone through the games with the big elevens with con- 
sistent success. Looking at her series of contests in the light of 
a tournament, the ‘‘cherry and white” stood next to Harvard 
in the rating of the teams prior to her struggle with Lafayette. 
She had beaten Princeton, while Columbia had vanquished 
Yale on the same day, October 28th. Then, on Election day, the 
Ithacans easily won from Columbia by 29-0. The next Satur- 
day brought the astonishing news that she had gone down be- 
fore the supposedly easy Lafayette team. While we cannot 
concede to Lafayette the position of second place in foot-ball 
affairs, on account of her defeats early in the fall, she possessed 
a strong aggregation of players and will doubtless make a bid 
for future honors on the gridiron. ‘ 

Secret practice is a phrase that is invariably surrounded 
with deep mystery. While LESLIE’s WEEKLY is not abusing 
the confidence of the Yale team we are able to present two 
pictures of foot-ball doings behind closed doors at New Haven, 
the first ever taken. Former Captain Frank Butterworth is 
seen giving advice and fine points in the game to some players 
on the team assembled in the ‘‘ gym, lot,” where they run 
through their final signals in the mornings prior to their big 
games. 

The best quarter and scoring half in the country are seen in 
the persons of Captain Wilson and Harold Weekes, of Colum- 
bia. For level-headed generalship, sure passing, and a cer- 
tainty for catching punts, *‘ Bert” Wilson is the best man on 
any team of this season. While his injury in the Columbia- 
Cornell meeting made his eleven play seventy-five per cent. 
poorer than it would have done had he continued in the game, 
he is getting into shape ones more, and it is hoped that he will 
captain the team again in the Thanksgiving Day p-ay with the 
Carlisle Indians. Weekes, the nineteen-year-old freshman half 
back, is indeed a find for Columbia. He comes from the Mor- 
rist;wn school, where he first learned foot-ball. His run of 
ninety yards in the Dartmouth game was indeed a feature of 
that occasion. 

Dartmouth, by the way, did not play as well against the 
New-Yorkers as ber games with Yale (0—12) and Harvard 
(0O—11) warrarted. She found the opposing line a veritable 
stone wall, throagh which and around which she was unable to 
gain hardly a yard. What the score would have been had not 
Full-back Proctor outkicked Morley on every punt, would be 





THE HAENEL REPEATING SMOKELESS RIFLE USED BY THE BOER SHARPSHOOTERS. 
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hard to determine.” The leg work of the clever Hanoverian is 
the best I have seen in many aday. The score was 22—0. 
CHARLES CHAPIN SARGENT, JR. 


The Dangerous Boer Sharpshooter. 


THE EFFECTIVE WEAPON HE USES at LONG RANGE AND 
WITH REMARKABLE ACCURACY. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., November 26th, 1899.—The sbarp- 
shooter is very much in evidence in the Anglo-Boer war now 
being waged in the 
Transvaal. In the war 
of 1879-80, against the 
same people, the Boers 
displayed the same 
deadly accuracy with 
the rifle that they did 
at Dundee. The weapon 
of 1879-80 was a very 
different arm from the 
one now used. The 
rifle of twenty years 
THE CARTRIDGE-CLIP CARRIFD By ®Z0 Was built on the 

THE BOER SHARPSHOOTER. lines of the British Mar 
tini. It was a ham- 

merless arm, of about nine pounds weight, with a thirty-inch 
half-octagon barrel, and ashotgun butt stock. The calibre was 
forty-five, with a bullet weighing from 405 grains to 450. The 
powder charge was ninety to 100 grains, in a brass-drawa 
cartridge-case, fired with a strong primer. This arm was 
sighted up to 2,000 yards. Besides the usual stationary sight, 
it had a reversible front, that is, a sight capable of being turned 
into an ordinary front sight, and, by a single reversible motion, 
it was changed into a fine pin-head bead covered with a ring to 
keep it from being knocked off ; and on an occasion where par 
ticulurly fine shooting was demanded, this front globe was 
further covered with a thimble-shaped hood, shading it per- 
fectly. The usual standing rear or fixed sights were on the 








barrel, while on the gun’s grip was a turn-down peep that was 
regulated by a side-screw to an elevation of 2,000 yards. The 
peep and globe were never used under 700 or 800 yards. 

‘*T was very much interested in the Boer riflemen and their 
weapons,” said Archibald Forbes, the first of living war-corre 
spondents, who was with Sir Evelyn Woods’s column in South 
Africa in 1879-80. ‘‘They are marvelous rifle-shots. They 
shoot their antelope and other game from the saddle, not appar 
ently caring to get nearer to their quarry than 600 or 700 yards. 
Then they understand the currents of air, with their effect 
upon the drift of a bullet, and can judge distance as accu- 
rately as it could be measured by a skilled engineer. They can 
hit an officer as far as they can discern his insignia of rank. Sir 
George Colley, the commander in South Afriea, was killed ata 
distance of 1,400 yards at Majuba Hill. We lost terribly in 
officers at the fight mentioned, and also at Laing’s Nek and 
Rorkes Drift, from the deadly rifles of the sharpshooting 
Boers.” 

It is easy enough to perceive how the Boer became so expert 
with the rifle. History of 100 and more years ago in the 
southwest and west of our own country is repeating itself on 
the South African veldts, or plains. Every old State of the 
American Union—except Louisiana—was won from its red 
owners by the pioneer and his deadly rifle. For 240 years, the 
Hollander (who went to far-off South Africa for freedom to 
worship his God in his own way) and his descendants have 
fought wild beasts and wilder men, for the country they wanted. 
The Boer region of South Africa, producing fine wheat and 
corn crops, is very fertile. It has a native grass that live stock 
thrives on, with a climate very much like that of the country 
from southwest Kansas to New Mexico. But to obtain this 
country, the Boer had first to conquer it. This made him a 
sharpshooter 

One bundred and fifty years ago, the Dutch farmer, with his 
five foot barrel roer (a smooth-bore gun carrying all sizes of 
shot well of from one to two ounce bullets in calibre), was a dead 
shot, witbin the limitations of his weapon. Every Boer is a 
hunter. He has to be. His farm is large, anywhere from 
15,000 to 25,000 acres. The country is spars ly settled. The 
lion, and other smaller cats, and the hyena, were the natural 
enemies of his flocks and herds, They had to be kept down by 
the roer, and later, with the rifle. Kriiger has himself killed 250 
lions, not to speak of panthers, wolves, and hyenas. Then the 
ever-present danger of a native outbreak caused the solitary 
farmer—or Boer—to see to it that be had the best arms avail- 
able for defense and offense. 

The Boer weapon that has done such execution is the sport 
ing model of the Mannlicher, a German arm, perhaps the most 
powerful weapon of its calibre and weight in the world. The 
military Mannlicher is used in the armies of Austria, Holland, 
Greece, Brazil, Chili, Peru, and Roumania. The ideal M:nn- 
licher is the sporting rifle known as the Haenel model. It is a 
beautifully-finished arm, weighisg about eight pounds and cost- 
ing in South Africa 200 German marks. The rifle is thirty 
inches in barrel, the carbine twenty-four. It has a pistol grip 
and sling-straps, and is hair-triggered. Its calibre is .30. This 
rifle has an extreme range of 4,500 yards, and a killing range of 
4,000. At that distance the bullet will go through two inches 
of solid ash, and nearly three of pine, quite enough force to kill 
if the bullet struck a vital part. At twenty yards it will shoot 
through fifty inches of pine. The bullet for war is full-mantled, 
with a fine outer skin of cop- 
per or nickel. That for game 
shooting is only half mantled. 
leaving the lead point expos 
ed, so that it opens back, or 
mushrooms, when it strikes. 
The cartridges are carried in 
clips holding five each, loaded 
with W alsrode smokeless 
powder. 

For deer, elk, and bears 
there can be no better arm 
than this Haenel-Mannlicher. 
Though the bullet makes but 
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a small orifice where it enters, the expansion causes it to tear a 
hole as large as a man’s finger when it makes its exit. Travel- 
ing at the rate of 2,000 feet per second, the force of this bullet’s 
blow is tremendous. Much debate was had at the peace confer- 
ence of The Hague, just ended, because England and the ( nited 
States insisted on using the dum-dum bullet in war. It is asoft- 
issile, but by no means so deadly or destructive as is 
this Haenel-Mannlicher bullet the Boers are using. If it strikes 
at close range—or 1,000 yards or under -~and does not flatten, 
the Mannlicher bullet bores @ hole right through a bone, with- 
out comminution or splintering. But when it upsets the shock 
The bullet literally smashes the flesh and bone into 
Wm. HuGa Rosarts. 


pointed m 


is terrible. 
fragments 


Uncle Sam’s Brave [larines. 


In the Christmas edition of LEsSLIE’s WEEKLY a superb full-length 
drawing of 4 United States marine in uniform, by our famons war art- 
ist, Howard Chandler Christy, will be a leading feature, constituting a 
double-page. A few copies of this splendid picture, printed on extra 
heavy plate-paper. for framing, will be offered for sale to the public at 
fifty cents apiece. Orders will be filled immediately after the publica- 
tion of the Christmas number, which will be shortly before holiday 
week. This picture wiil make a very appropriate and acceptable Christ- 
mas present for a soldier or sailor, Address Lestin's WEEKLY, 110 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Drama in New York. 


GEORGE W. LEDERER, though not much over thirty-five years 
of age, is looked upou as the most successful producer of bur- 
lesque and extravaganza 
in this country. He has 
been manager of the 
New York Casino for a 
number of years, and at 
present is also the man- 
aging director of the 
New York Theatre, the 
Columbia Theatre in 
Boston, and the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre in Lon- 
don. Negotiations are 
pending with a syndi 
rate of English capital- 
ists to bring all four of 
these theatres into one 
company, with Mr. Le- 
derer as the managing 
director of them all. 
Among the great suc- 
cesses that he has 
launched are ‘* The Pass- 
ing Show,” Miss Lillian Russell in **The American Beauty.” 
‘* The Man in the Moon,” and ‘‘ The Belle of New York,” which 
is at present in the last month of a two years’ run in London, a 
record never before achieved by any American piece and very 
few English plays, and has also been played in Germany, 
France, South Africa, and Australia. Mr. Lederer is now in 
the midst of rehearsals for his new burlesque, ‘‘ Broadway,” 
which is destined to be the next attraction at the New York 
Theatre. 


GEORGE W. LEDERER, THE NOTED 
PRODUCER OF BURL SQUES. 


Amusement seekers from all over the country enjoy a visit 
to New York because they are assured that they will find in 
that city every variety of entertainment that one may desire, 
In the theatrical line, recently, we have had Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry, from the best English school of acting, in an en- 
gagement of rare success, followed by the Kendals, who have 
met with almost equal favor. Mansfield’s return to the Garden 
Theatre, in ‘“‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” was warmly welcomed, 
while there has been no room to spare at any other of the 
theatres, with their standard attractions: John Drew, at the 
Empire, in his delightful ‘‘ Tyranny of Tears”; William Gillette, 
as Sherlock Holmes, at the Garrick, in his latest and one of his 
best characters; Annie Russell, in her phenomenal success at 
the Lyceum, in *t Miss Hobbs”; Julia Marlowe, more charming 
than ever as Barbara Frietchie, at the Criterion: and Julia 
Arthur, still queenly and tempestuous, at the Broadway. The 
lovers of farm-house comedy find enjoyment in ‘“*’ Way Down 
East,” at the Academy of Music, and in ‘‘ The Dairy Farm,” 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. Mrs. Fiske’s strangely 
realistic delineation of the odious character of Becky Sharp, at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and May Irwin’s smiling face in 


. ‘Sister Mary,” at the Bijou, form the most striking contrast 


that our theatres present. Anna Held in ‘‘ Papa’s Wife ” is the 
life of the Manhattan. All tbe variety and vaudeville houses 
swarm with crowds from morn till night at the continuous per- 
fcrmances — Koster & Bial’s, under the energetic new manage- 
ment of Mr. Brady, presenting a rare trio of athletic attractions 
in Jeffries, Sharkey and Corbett, and ‘‘The Roger Brothers in 
Wall Street” keeping the Victoria full ; Proctor, at his Twenty- 
third Street and Fifty-eighth Street houses, starring Cissy Loftus 
at both on the same night, and Keith's and Pastor’s, giving their 
old-fashioned variety bills. The list is only partly complete. Ali 
this shows that New York is having a very lively entertainment 
Season all along the line. 

The chariot race in ‘‘ Ben-Hur” at the Broadway may be 
considered the triumph of stagecraft. In this incident eight 
horses and two chariots are shown, apparently racing at break- 
heck speed, the animals galloping with all their power. Four 
horses, ‘“*the two blacks and the two whites,” are driven by 
Messala, and the four Arabian bays by Ben-Hur. Messala 
leads ; Ben-Hur smashes the wheel of Messala’s chariot ; the 
Roman falls beneath the feet of his crazed horses, and Ben-Hur 
wine the race. Every vital incident in the contest described by 
General Wallace in his book is seen. Solving the problems 
connected with the presentation of this race, and the construc- 
tion of the apparatus on which it is run, cost Klaw & Erlanger 
over $15,000. The next step was to secure the horses that would 
fit the descriptions written by the author. This required three 
months. Over 100 horses that physically filled the requirements 
were tested before eight satisfactory principals and four substi- 
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tutes were secured. Their training began September Ist. The 
race apparatus was built into the Broadway Theatre stage, re- 
quiring its entire reconstruction. This mechanism consists of 
two great cradles, twenty feet in length and fourteen feet wide, 
which are movable back and forth on railways supported by a 
bridge structure capable of upholding twenty tons. The tops of 
the cradles are two inches below the stage level. Each cradle 
bears the four horses and the chariot of each contestant. On 
each cradle there are four runways (or treadmills of hickory 
slats, two inches wide, covered with rubber) twelve feet long 
and two and one-half feet wide. On each of these treadmills a 
horse is secured by invisible steel-cable traces, which hold him 
in place and prevent him from moving forward off the run 
ways. As each horse gallops, the treadmill revolves under his 
feet, thereby eliminating the forward pressure created by the 
impact of his hoofs, which would force him ahead on an immov- 
able surface. By this mechanical arrangement it is possible for 
the horses to actually gallop with all their speed within the 
space of their own length. The device which secures the horses 
to their places on the cradles is entirely independent of their 
harnesses, which attach them to the chariots, just as they would 
be were the animals running in the open air. The wheels of 
the chariots are worked by rubber rollers, operated by electric 
motors. To give the chariots the bumping and jolting they 
would receive in an actual race, they are equipped with uneven 
wheels. The effect of the losing of the race by Messala, and 
winning it by Ben-Hur, is produced by moving the cradles 
backward and forward on their rails, as the situation demands. 
To create the impression of the charioteers covering ground at 
high speed, a great panoramic background, thirty-five feet 
high, representing the walls of the arena, with thousands of 
people sitting in their seats, is revolved rapidly in an opposite 
direction to that in which the racing chariots are headed. 
These features, with other incidental effects combined. make 
the most perfect reality yet conceived for theatric presentation. 
JASON. 


Tips for Money-makers. 


SOMEBODY is carrying a heavy load in Wall Street. ‘* Some- 
body” may include several heavy operators. There is no ques- 
tion but that small holders of stocks bave been selling for sev- 
eral months past, and that with each advance a new lot of stock 
has been unloaded. Nor is there any doubt that some of the 
promoters of great industrial enterprises have been compelled to 
buy these securities as they have been dumped upon the market. 
Had they not done so, the slow liquidation would have changed 
into a rapid decline, and ultimately into a general smash. 

Nor is it a secret that it is the purpose, if possible, to main- 
tain prices until the first of January, that great liquidating 
period of the year, has been successfully passed. About that 
time, too, some of the industrials will be in shape to declare divi- 
dends on a liberal scale, and it is hoped that these declarations 
will give the market the material strength and perhaps the 
nerve it needs fora general advance. The decision of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, made so suddenly and in direct opposi- 
tion to the views he had expressed but a few days previously, in 
favor of purchasing $25,000,000 of government bonds at the 
market price, was no doubt inspired by the fear, which promi- 
rent financiers on Wall Street communicated to him, of a very 
serious condition of affairs in the money market unless the 
treasury came toits relief. One bad bank statement had just 
been made, showing that the legal reserves were over $2,000,000 
below their requirements, and had this been followed by a still 
worse statement, nothing could have saved the market from a 
severe fall. It is not improbable that the liquidation will carry 
some of the industrials still lower, and that a man with ready 
money will be able to pick up a few very profitable bargains if 
he is quick to act and conservative in judgment. 


* W. Halley,’’ New York: No. 

*R,’’ Tagus, Me.: Would not touch them. 

* A.’ Scranton, Penn.: Margin would be dangerously small. 

* D.,” Cincinnati: Bay State Gas is a lottery, in which the tickets 
are cheap and the prizes large. I would not sell at a loss. 

“*W..’ Albany, N. Y.: Have nothing to do with the concern. It has 
no rating, and I would not advise you to place your account with him. 
(2) No. 

** Market,’ Hartford, Conn.: I would not advise you to sell Ameri- 
can Sugar short. There are signs that indicate that this stock may be 
in a good position to advance. 

*M. F.,”? Boston: Iam not inclined at present to advocate the pur- 
chase of any of the copper stocks. While Amalgamated bears a good 
reputation, | do not look upon it as a permanent investment. 

*G.,” Danville, Penn.: The firm has no rating, and I certainly would 
not recommend it. (2) If your Manhattan is paid for I would bold ir. 
It may sell lower, but, eventually, should command a much higher 
figure. 

ae 8.,°° Asbury Park, N. J.: I do not know anything regarding the 
building and loan association to which you refer. It has no connec. 
tion with Wall Street interests. Advise you to consult a mercantile 
agency. 

e. i” Indianapolis, Ind.: These are coupon bonds, standing next to 
the first mortgage fives. They are a fair security, but not gilt-edged. 
(2) Any of the leading New York dailies, the Tribune, for instance, or 
the Evening Post. (3) Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. 

“B L.,"’ New York: It is impossible to obtain satisfactory in- 
formation regarding the company. Its future is absolutely in the 
hands of a few men, and they may change their minds at any mo- 
ment. Itis not a stock upon which you could obtain a loan. 

‘**Mac.,”’ St. Louis: St. Louis and Southwestern fours have sold as 
high during last summer as 964. Ido not regard this bond as a first- 
class investment, but it is a good bond of its kind. For speculative 
profit I would prefer the Wabash debentures, series B, at or around the 
price you name. 

** Reader,’ Albany : Itisagreat wonder . »many that Canada South- 
ern has not had a greater advance. I believe its time will come, and 


[think very well of it at present. It is one of the cheapest of the Van-. 


derbilt stocks, and a favorable combination might at any time start it 
upward. (2) Glucose common. 

** BF. W.,” Brooklyn: There is much uncertainty about the future of 
the enterprise referred to. If the gas war continues, the bonds will 
not be a good investment. (2) These bonds are not generally traded 
in, and very few transactions are recorded. I do not feel able to pass 
upon the matter, accordingly. (3) I think better of Manhattan than 
Third Avenue, at ruling prices. 

** Hutch,’ Boston, Mass.: I would not feel free to predict that the 
stocks of the Colorado Southern would reach the figures you mention 
very soon. They have already had something of a rise, but the earn- 
ings of the road seem to justify an advance, and the friends of the prop- 
erty are very confident of its immediate future. For a low-priced 
speculation, I think well of it. 

“T..° Boston : I do not believe that the Amalgamated is buying 
the stocks mentioned. A general rise in the market would no doubt 
help the coppers, but if I had a profit in any copper stock at present. 
I would take it. (2) The clipping from the Boston Herald reads as if 
it were paid for. Mr. Lawson is a cold-blooded speculator, and. like 
all the rest of his class, is in business for what money there is in it. 

** Hl.” Sanford, Me: I do not think well of Mexican Telephone at 
the present price. Things in Mexico are liable to take a bad turn at any 
time. and this concern has never paid a dividend and has been the sub- 
ject of considerabie manipulation. (2) Of the two I would prefer I'a- 
cific Mail. (3) Henry Clews & Co., 15 Broad Street, and Price, McCor- 
mack & Co., 70 Broadway. 

*D.,”” Whitewater, Wis.: I would have nothing to do with the parties 
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you speak of. (2) There is a Consolidated Exchange, and many of its 
members do an excellent business. (3) All the stocks you mention are 
regarded with favor by speculators, but more particularly the Wabash, 
Southern Pacific. Wisconsin Central, and Union Pacific. (4) Panhandle 
has had a sufficient advance, all that circumstances seem to justify at 
present. 

* Vocal.*’ New York: I would not advise an investment at the pres 
ent time, that is. if vou have any idea of giving it a speculative turn 
On the first sharp decline in prices you may be able to do something. 
If you seek a permanent investment, a good bond is the best thing for 
you, but it will not net vou more than four per cent. interest. (2) Aga 
rule, banks do not pay interest on deposits subject to draft. They will 
accept your account as a special deposit, but you can do better by placing 
it in a eavings bank. JASPER. 


Types of American Beauty. 


In compliance with numerous requests, we have arranged to repro- 
duce on heavy plate-paper, with ample margin to permit of framing, 
the eight Stanlaws drawings of types of American beauty which have 
recently appeared in Lestige’s WEEKLY, each of them occupying a 
page. These typify the Football Girl, the Sporting Girl, the Yachting 
Girl, the Summer Girl, the Society Girl, the Horsy Girl. and the 
Bicycle Girl. The entire eight, inclosed in an envelope, will be sent for 
fifty cents, postage paid, to any address. Each one of these beautiful 
drawings is weli worth the cost of the entire portfolio. Orders will be 
filled only to a limited extent, and therefore should be sent in as 
quickly as possible. Address Lesitie’s WEerKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Life-insurance Questions. 


IF my readers would follow this column regularly they would 
save themselves and ‘‘ The Hermit” some trouble. On several 
occasions | have been called upon to answer the same question 
twice within the lapse of a few weeks. I am inclined to believe 
that those who carry life insurance will find this a profitable 
column to study, werk by week. Among my recent inquiries is 
another regarding a certain so-called tontine association, which 
seems to have been able to impress upon some the belief that it 
was engaged in the insurance business, while really it is en- 
gaged in the sale of diamonds. An inquirer at Denver asks me 
if I think the scheme is planned upon the fundamental priaci- 
ples which govern life-insurance companies, and if the proposi- 
tion offered is a conservative application of such principles. I 
answer in the negative, and I advise those of tny readers who 
wish to buy diamonds to buy them of their local jeweler, in 
whom they have confidence and to whom they can go regarding 
any misunderstandings, at any time. 

** Widow,”’ Kansas City, Mo : I would not accept the settlement. 

**Tax,’’ Portland, Me.: Your questions are not clear. The terms of 
your policy are the absolute terms of your contract. 

* E..” Spokane, Wash.: The purpose is to change from the assess- 
ment to the old-line plan of duing business. Much depends upon your 
physical condition, your age, and so forth. I have always advised in 
surance in old-line companies, and in the strongest ones that could be 
found, and that is still gov d advice. or 

*$.." Fort Stevens, Ore.: The association you speak‘of has a board 
of directors. The association is not subject to the same care and scru- 
tiny by the State department as the old-line companies, like the Mutual, 
the Equitable, the New York Life, and the Provident Savings Society, 
and other strong and prominent compat ies 

**R.,’’ Charles City. Ia.: The United States Casualty Company re- 
ported last year a total income of $737,000. It paid to its policy hold- 
ers $267,000, and for miscellaneous disbursements $342,000. It has 
assets aggregating nearly $900,000, and seems to be doing a profitable 
business, though it pays a pretty high rate to get it. 1 have had no 
complaints as to their treatment of their patrons. > ' 

“E..” New York: The balance of the Bankers’ Life, of New York, 


on the Ist of January last, was reported at $233,000. It was formerly 
an assessment company. but has been authorized to do business in this 
State on the old-line plan. (2) Twenty years from now it is doubtful 
if there will be more than a few great insurance companies in exist- 
ence, and these will certainly take in the three great companies which 
have grown up to become monuments 0” success—the New York Life, 
the Mutual, and the Equitable. 


~’ 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It is a grateful tonic, relieving fatigue and depression, so 
common in midsummer. 


An Excursion 
into the country, out camping, fishing, or just a picnic, will be 
incomplete in outfit unless supplied with Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. In tea, coffee, and many summer bev- 
erages it is delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands. 


‘¢Creme Simon.”’ 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, mar- 
velous for the complexion and light cutaneous affections ; it 
whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange 
Bateli#re, Paris. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


Sure to Ask. 


Tae KIND oF COFFEE WHEN Postum [Ss WELL MADE. 


‘* THREE great coffee drinkers were my old school friend and 
her two daughters. 

‘* They are always complaining and taking medicine. I de- 
termined to give them Postum Food Coffee instead of coffee 
when they visited me, so without saying anything to them about 
it I made a big pot of Postum the first morning, using four 
heaping teaspoons to the pint of water and let it boil twenty 
minutes, stirring down occasionally. 

‘* Before the meal was half over, each one passed up the cup 
to be refilled, remarking how fine the coffee was. The mother 
asked for a third cup and inquired as to the brand of coffee I 
used. I didn’t answer her question just then, for I had beard 
her say a while before that she didn’t like Postum Food Coffee 
unless it was more than half old-fashioned coffee. 

‘After breakfast I told her that the coffee she liked so well 
at breakfast was pure Postum Food Coffee, and the reason she 
liked it was because it was properly made, that is, it was boiled 
long enough to bring out the flavor. 1 have been brought up 
from a nervous, wretched invalid, to a fine condition of pbys- 
ical health by leaving off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

‘‘T am doing all I can to help the world out of coffee slavery _ 
to Postum freedom, and have earned the gratitude of many, 
many friends.” Myra J. Tuller, 1023 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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A LONELY GUARD FACING THE CHILLY BREEZES ON THE BRIDGE, EN ROUTE TO THE OFFICERS OF THE FAMOUS FORTY-FIRST REGIMENT, JUST EMBARKED FOR 
TROPIC HEAT OF MANILA MANILA, COMMANDED BY COLONEL E, T. C. RICHMOND, FORMERLY 
OF THE SECOND REGULAR ARTILLERY. 
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THE FORTY-FIRST REGIMENT, TWELVE HUNDRED STRONG, LEAVING CAMP MEADE, PENN., TO EMBARK FOR MANILA, AN EVENT WHICH MARKED THE FINAL ABANDONMENT 
OF CAMP MEADE FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


















































A FEW PARTING WORDS IN A QUIET CORNER, BEFORE THE DEPARTURE OF ‘*aLL VISITORS ASHORE !”—THE LAST GLIMPSE OF FRIENDS AND RELATIVES BEFORE 
THE TRANSPORT. THE BEGINNING OF THE LONG JOURNEY. 


OFF FOR THE WAR IN THE JUNGLE. 


DEPARTURE OF THE FORTY-FIRST REGIMENT, MADE UP OF ROUGH RIDERS AND VOLUNTEERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, AND 
OTHER STATES, ON BOARD THE TRANSPORT “ LOGAN,” FROM NEW YORK. 
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DECATUR, THE PROTOTYPE OF DEWEY. 


A STORY OF A GLORIOUS SEA-FIGHTER--STRIKING CAREER OF ONE OF 


EIGHTY-FIVE years ago Decatur, the Dewey of his day, re 
turned to New York in triumph from a naval expedition to 
Eastern waters. Americans, whose bearts are still beating 
proudly in honor of Dewey and all the heroes of Manila Bay, 
must remember with the same gratitude and the same pride the 
glorious hero of the wars with Tripoli and Algiers, who first 
caused the stars and stripes to be respected in the East. If 
Dewey destroyed the sea power of the Spanish monarchy, De 
catur wiped out the fleet and humbled the insolence of the only 
monarch to whom the United States of America ever paid 
tribute. ; 

The story of Decatur’s famous expedition to Algiers, of the 
desperate fighting he engaged in, the glorious victory he won, 
is especially worthy to be recalled and remembered, to be 
burned again into the hearts of his countrymen, and crowned 
once more with the laurels of immortality in this year and at 
this season. The names of Decatur and Dewey will live in his- 
tory side by side. There is all too little in the histories of this 
entrancing and romantic episode. To the appeal Decatur’s 
widow made to the government for a proper recognition of her 
husband’s expioits in behalf of flag and country we owe many 
of the most thrilling details of a story which sounds like a 
chapter from Froissart. 

It was April 25th, 1898, when Dewey sailed from Hong-Kong 
for Manila. It was April 25th, 1815, when Decatur sailed from 
New York for Algiers. The names of Dewey’s fleet white cruis- 
ers, the Olympia, the Baltimore, the Boston, the Raleigh, and 
the rest of them, are familiar now to every American school- 
boy. In Decatur’s squadron were the frigate Guerriére, his 
flag-ship; the frigates Constellation and Macedonian, the 
sloops-of-war Epervier and Ontario, and four armed schoon 
ers. Old Glory was to float for the first time in Eastern waters 
over a wortby fleet. 

Now supvose that of Dewey's squadron the Olympia, Balti- 





STEPHEN DECATUR. 


more, and Ruleigh had all been Spanish ships originally, and 
had only come to fly the stars and stripes after a bloody series of 
sea-battles, in each of which Dewey and his American captains 
had been victorious! That was the history of Decatur’s squad- 
ron. Never before or since in the world has a conqueror gone 
out to new conquests in a fleet which he had captured almost 
entire from the very enemy against whom he was still warring. 
The Epervier, indeed, one of Decatur’s smaller ships, had twice 
fallen a prize to heroism on the seas. Originally a French brig 
she had been captured by the English. Then in turn the Amer- 
icans captured her from the British, compelling her once again 
to lower her colors to our cruiser Peacock. Those were the 
days when Uncle Sam went out and captured war-vessels when- 
ever he felt the need of them. The Peacock had been captured 
from the British by Captain James Lawrence, of the United 
States ship Hornet, January 24th, 1813. Ina little over a year 
our own gallant sea-fighters made the Peacock a terror to her 
late masters, and when she encountered the Epervier, carrying 
eighteen thirty-two-pound carronades, April 29th, 1814, the 
Epervier was soon compelled to become an American war-ship 
also. Birch painted a picture of the battle. 

Decatur's flag-ship Guerriére, which, considering the striking 
and interesting differences in naval architecture and armament 
between 1815 and 1845, might be compared to Dewey’s Olympia, 
had been captured from the British by the American frigate Con- 
stitution, August 19th, 1812, in a celebrated sea-battle, of which 
there are two historic paintings, one by Chapin and the other 
by Chappell. The English had rebuilt the Guerriére after they 
captured her from the French. It was as little as we could do 
to rebuild and refit her after we captured her from the English. 
The pictures of the battle make her look as if she needed a good 
deal of rebuilding in order to become Decatur’s flag - ship. 
American ship-yards had plenty to do in remodeling prizes in 
those days ;, bué they had the best craftsmen in the world to do 
it. One of Decatur’s remaining ships, the frigate Macedonian, 
he himself, ou the American frigate United States—to the com- 





mand of which he had been appointed when the war broke out 
—had gloriously taken captive October 25th, 1812. The fight 
was a famous one, and has been put on canvas by Chappell 

Naturally there was nobody but Decatur thought of for the 
command of the squadron to be sent against Algiers under 
these circumstances, Instead of the forty-four-gun ship United 
States, he chose the Guerriére to carry his broad pennant and 
his fortunes on this the supreme achievement of bis career, his 
third naval expedition to the Mediterranean. Congress had 
declared war against the Regency of Algiers March 3d, 1815. 
Seven weeks later 
Decatur had collect- 
ed, fitted out, and 
manned his fleet and 
set sail over the 
wide Atlantic, cross- 
ing which he had no 
steam to speed a 
propeller, no search- 
lights to spy out an 
nemy, no torpedo 
boats to scout for 
hostile fleets, no 
smokeless powder, 
no rapid-fire guns, 
nothing but ‘* hearts 
of oak ” in the fore- 
castle and smooth- 
bores on the gun- 
decks. But aloft 
flew the flag which 
had never been dip 
ped to any monarch 
save the heathen 
tyrant of Algiers ; and Decatur registered a vow that he'd not 
sail homeward until once for all he had put an end to that 
hateful tribute. 

The hearts and the prayers of our people, sorely distressed at 
home by wars, privations, the struggles and hardships through 
which we were working out national salvation, followed Deca 
tur out over the sea, upon which he was soon lost sight of. 
Days grew to weeks and weeks became months, and there came 
no news of him. There was no cable to announce his appear- 
ance off European coasts, no eager reporters to spend thousands 
and risk lives to interview him. But Decatur was all right. 
He had made the weary voyage with entire safety. His men 
were eager for fighting. They burned to avenge the insults and 
exactions which the Dey of Algiers had inflicted on the United 
States, the young and hard-pressed nation so far away over the 
ocean that the proud pirates of the Mediterranean scoffed at 
our flag and doubted the very existence of our navy! The oc- 
casional war-ships they had seen flying the stars and stripes had 
served for some years to bear tribute or to convey messages and 
commissions from Algiers to some continental monarchy. Gal- 
lant Bainbridge, one of our bravest naval officers, had but all 
too recently been compelled by the terms of our subservient 
treaty to endure this very outrage at the hands of the Dey. 

All these things burned in the hearts of Decatur and his offi- 
cers. They were blushed for by the tars in the fo’castle. And 
each day that brought the squadron nearer to Algiers height- 
ened the ardor of the American sea-fighters. They were now 
not only fit to fight for their lives—they were hungry for battle 

The morning of June 17th broke bright and cloudless. Afar 
the coast of Africa could be perceived, a bluer line over the 
horizon of azure sea. The signal, ‘‘ Clear for action,” was run 
up on the Guerriére, and as the gunners ran out their pieces 
and stripped to the waist, peered out from their roomy, well- 
ventilated decks for a glimpse of the Algerian flag, they laughed 
with glee over the coming fray. It could not be long before 
they sighted some flying pirate of that famous fleet of freeboot- 
ers which had harried the Mediterranean, the central sea of 
Christian  civiliza- 
tion, for a half-cent- | 
ury, exacting trib- | 
ute from the French, 
the Spanish, and the 
Russians, as weil as | 
the puny republic of | 
the far-away West, 
as the price of leav- 
ing their commerce 
unplundered. 

No trailing cloud 
of smoke, belched 
from towering 
stacks of metal, an- 
nounced to these 
keen-eyed Ameri- 
can seamen the ap- 
proach now of the 
one ship, of all 
others, they prefer- 
red to encounter, the 
frigate Mashouda, 
the finest in the 
navy of the Dey. 
Heavier in guns 
than Decatur’s flag- 
ship, her decks liter- 
ally black with sav- 
age fighters, the 
Mashouda drew 
proudly on, under full sail, the black flag of Algiers at her 
mast-head, her forty-nine guns double shotted. Conscious of 
her superior strength to any single ship of this strange squadron 
now intrudiag in Algerian waters, the Mashouda did not flinch. 
She might well encounter and defeat the United States ships seri- 
atim. But Rais Hammida, ber brave commander, did not know 
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THE DEY OF ALGIERS, THE ONLY SOV- 
EREIGN TO WHOM THE UNITED 
STATES HAS EVER PAID 
TRIBUTE. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST NAVAL HEROES. 


Decatur. To his intense astonishment he saw the Guerriére 
prepare to give him battle alone. The arrangements for a sin- 
gle combat on the sea, in those days of wooden sailing-ships 
were easily understood. The Guerriére and the Mashouda be- 
gan manceuvring for the weather gauge, the position of advan- 
tage. The other American ships were ordered to lie by and 
await signals. 

At the opening broadsides the Guerriére and Mashouda 
were at once wreathed in dense clouds of powder-smoke. The 
gunners shouted as they re-charged their pieces and watched 
for the flash of the enemy’s guns to insure the more effective 
aim of theirown. Rais Hammida stood on his quarter-deck, a 
cutlass in one hand and a pistol in the other. Before he wasa 
sea-fighter he had been a land pirate, a Bedouin of the desert, 
and this was his first taste of the joys of marine combat. The 
magnificent accuracy of the American gunners amazed him ; 
his men were falling about him in heaps. His decks already ran 
blood. But he had men to spare and powderin plenty. The 
Mashouda should never surrender. 

Noticing that, while the enemy’s big guns seemed to be aimed 
wild, their musket-shots were doing damage to the crew of the 
Guerriére, Decatur now ordered a broadside of chain-shot. The 
effectiveness of such a discharge at close quarters, into decks as 
crowded as those of the Mashouda, may beimagined. Rais 
Hammida fell, cut in two by a flying chain with a cannon-ball 
fast at either end. Whole gan-crews were mowed down ; spars 
and rigging, cut to pieces, tumbled to the decks and added to 
the confusion. As the smoke drifted away in the breeze which 
now blew off the African coast the Mashouda was seen to be 
helpless. In a moment more she had answered Decatur’s de- 
mand by a weak but defiant volley. It was plain that nothing 
short of boarders could lower her colors. . She had plenty of 
sturdy fighters left, although most of her guns were disabled. 


CAPTAIN BAINBRIDGE AND THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


Cheer after cheer rang out from the Macedonian, the HKper- 
vier, and the smaller American ships as Decatur, at the head of 
his boarding party, leaped to the Mashouda’s gory deck and be- 
gan a fierce struggle, hand-to-hand, pike to pike, cutlass to cut- 
lass. Decatur’s own life was for a moment in danger; his pistol- 
shot saved him in the nick of time. Everywhere the Americans 
were successful, and the Algerian’s colors were hauled down, to 
be replaced by Old Glory flying proudly from her peak. The 
Mashouda was refitted as best could be done, and, manned by a 
prize crew, trailed after the victorious squadron, which contin- 
ued the cruise now so gloriously baptized in blood. 

For two days no other Algerian was sighted. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th a squadron flying the Algerian flag was pounced 
upon, the flag -ship, a twenty -two-gun brig, captured after 
a brief and fierce encounter, and the others sent back to 
the shelter of the guns of the castle. The Dey was amazed 3 
there was an American navy, after all! He sent word to this 
formidable new commander that there must be no more fight- 
ing ; be would arrange everything by treaty. Accordingly, on 
June 28th Decatur dictated, on the deck of his own flag ship, the 
terms of a treaty quite as humiliating to the Dey as that lordly 
African’s past conduct had been to Decatur’s countrymen. 
Prisoners must be emancipated, compensation made, and tribute 
renounced. To this last the Dey’s minister demurred. 

‘* We cannot relinquish all tribute from the United States,” 
he said. ‘‘ There must be something —even a little powder 
might prove satisfactory.” 

‘* Powder ?” replied Decatur. ‘‘ Oh, if you insist on receiving 
powder, you must expect to receive ball along with it.” 

Finally his terms were accepted in totidem verbis. On the 
9th day of August the American coat-of-arms was restored to 
its place over the doors of the consulate. The consul, in full 
uniform, received a salute of thirty-one guns and the bands 
played the ‘‘ President’s March.” Tripoli and Tunis each in 
turn ratified similar treaties, and when Decatur reached New 
York on the Guerriére, November 12th, 1815, as‘ Dewey did, on 
the Olympia, September 26th, 1899, Americans can well im- 
agine that his fellow-countrymen received him, as the historian 
declares, ‘‘ with singular honor.” JoHN PauL Booocx, 
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THE BATTLE-SHiP ‘‘ KENTUCKY,” 
CAPE ANN COURSE, INVENTED BY LIEUTENANT STRAUSS, UNITED STATES NAVY. 





READY FOR HER OFFICIAL TRIAL OVER THE QUARTER-DECK OF THE ‘‘ KENTUCKY,” SHOWING THE AFTER DOUBLE TURRET 




















VIEW OF THE ‘‘KENTUCKY’S ” FORECASTLE, TAKEN FROM THE FIGHTING TOP, WHILE UNDER WAY. 
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JOHN HAND, ADJUSTING THE COMPASSES OF THE ‘‘KENTUCKY.”—MR. HAND IS THE THE ‘‘KENTUCKY” AND HER SISTER SHIP, THE ‘*KEARSARGE,” AT THE YARD OF THE 
OFFICIAL COMPASS ADJUSTER OF THE NAVY. NEWPORT NEWS SHIP-BUILDING AND DRY-DOCK COMPANY, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO UNCLE SAM’S GREAT NAVY. 


THE “KENTUCKY,” SISTER SHIP TO THE “KEARSARGE,” IN READINESS FOR HER TRIAL TRIP—A FORMIDABLE ENGINE OF WAR, 


From PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURTE PULLIS.—[SEE PaGe 439.] 
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THE TERRIFIC ACTION IN WHICH THE ‘‘ CONSTITUTION ” 
‘* GUERRIERE.” 


THE MONUMENT ERECTED IN MEMORY OF 
STEPHEN DECATUR. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


DISMANTLED THE THE SANGUINARY BATTLE BETWEEN THE ‘“‘ UNITED STATES” AND THE ‘‘ MACEDONIAN,” 
WHILE DECATUR, DEWEY’S PROTOTYPE, WAS IN COMMAND OF THE FORMER. 


OF THE “‘MASHOUDA” BY THE “ GUERRIERE.” 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE ‘‘ PEACOCK” AND ‘‘L’EPERVIER ”—THE ‘‘ EPERVIER,” FIRST A FRENCH AND THEN A 


BRITISH WAR-SHIP, WAS CAPTURED BY AMERICAN SEA-FIGHTERS, AND BECAME ONE OF DECATUR’S 
FAMOUS SQUADRON. 



















IRREPROACHABLE. 
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Sometimes it is difficult to know what to give the chil- 
dren as a tit-bit, or what to take when starting for a jour- 
ney, a picnic, or a spin on the wheel, 


But if you choose 


Van Houten’s Eating 
Chocolate 


you know that you have a wholesome snack of splendid 
flavor. The irreproachable composition, and nutritive, highly 
digestible ingredients, render Vam Houten’s Chocolate 
preferable to the cheap chocolates and confectioneries (which are often of very 
questionable composition), while it far exceeds all similar products in the deli- 
cious cocoa-flavor. 



























Sold in Tins of Croquettes and Tins of Drops. 
Also in Square Tablets and Small Bars. 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., Glastonbury Conn, 
Dear Sirs :— 














I enclose a picture taken by me in one of the leading barber shops in this 4 4 y ! : 9 t 
city yesterday. While awaiting ‘‘my seen.” tee old gentleman in the chair pone te | and J ehind the force y | ‘ bY ' ¢ 
asked if he could be shaved. Being told that he could, he asked what soap they used, and is the educated mind which plans y £ * f 
said if they didn’t use WILLIAMS’ Soap he would go elsewhere. He stated that he was and directs the work of others. Sy ; 3 
ninety-three years old, and had used nothing but WILLIAMS’ Soap for more than half of You can rise to a higher position A 
his life. That many years ago his face had been badly poisoned in a shop, where one of the without interrupting your work ») a 
so-called cheap soaps was used, and he had sulboed Kguntes. He at once quit that shop 4, 


- or leaving home, You van get (| 
A Technical af 1 
Education mrt 
BY MAIL. 


We have prepared successful Mechanical 
or Architectural Draughtsemen, Elec- 
trical or Steam Engineers, Archi- 
tecta, Surveyors, Chemists, Corres- 
pondents, Stenographers aud Book- 
keepers. Write for circular. Mention 
the profession you wish to enter. 


and went to one where WILLIAMS’ Soap was always used, Since then he had fought shy 
of all barbers who did not use ‘‘WILLIAMS’ SOAP.’* 


Very Respectfully, J. W. URQUHART, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MORAL: Protect yourself by insisting that your barber uses 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. Accept no substitute from deal- 
ets if you shave yourself. Williams’ Soaps are sold all over the 














world. Tee eS 1156, Sareaten, Fan 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. CASH Ee esenintie dens State if patented, | ———— Senin 
Depots : London, Paris, Dresden, The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 
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Dr. StreERT’s Angostura Bitters excites the appe- 
tite and digestive organs. 








Tue universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, 
which are not excelled by auy in the worla, 


HE tonic, or bitter principle of Abbott’s, the Orig- 


inal Angostura Bitters, produced from the aromatic 
Angostura bark—take only the Original—Abbott’s. 








Ir you are a good liver a trial will convince you 
that Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne is a 
necessity. Insist on it being on the menu. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs, WinsLow’s Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. . 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR 1900. 


Tue regular issue of The Youth's Companion for 
October 19th is the annual announcement number, 
and contains a full illustrated prospectus of the 
contributors and contributions already engaged for 
1900. The list of writers embraces many of America’s 
most famous soldiers and sailors, while statesmen, 
scholar, travelers and gifted story-writers of both 
sides of the Atlantic will vie in the enrichment of 
The Companion’s pages during the new year. New 
subscribers who send their subscriptions now will 
receive free this year’s November and December is- 
sues from the time of subscription. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of th 
Highest-Crade Sete. 


Caution.—The buying publi i 
found the genuine SOHMER Pet tony Me 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade 
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ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE 


Between NEW YORK and 


FLORIDA. 


Excellent Service, Fast 


Modern Steamships to 


CHARLESTON» 
JACKSONVILLE 


From Pier 45 N. R. adjoining 


Christopher St. Ferry. 


RAIL CONNECTIONS TO ALL 


SOUTHERN RESORTS. 
THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Mgr. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen. Agts. 


NEW YORK. 


A. P. LANE, N. E. PA. 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 








Loctmotor Ataxia conquered 
at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro 
fessors amazed at the return 


to health of patients thought to be incurable, by 
DR. CHASE’sS BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
rite me about your case. Will send proof of cures 
with advice free, Dr. Uhase, 224 N. (Oth St., Phila., Pad 
how to make $3 aday 
a 


<p aDay Sure sees 


furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 
BOVAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE PLOWBOY 
AND COUNTRY FARMER, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The Great Southern Farm and Household 
Journal. Sample copies free, Advertising 
rates reasonable. 





Send us youraddress 
and we willshow you 








COUPE ROCKAWAYS. New and Second-hand ; 
especially @ selection. Many excellent Bargains among 
our la assortment of desirable Carriages of all kinds. 
Stable and Street Horse Blankets a Specialty. Robes, 
Harness, Horse Goods. ohn Moore & Co., 
59 Warren Street. Established 1876. Write for Catalogue. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 2Odays. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J.L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


CURED while You Sleep. 


Stricture 8,000 cured in one year. 


Valuable Illustrated 
Treatise Free. 


St. James Association, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, O, 





















Coe’s Eczema Cure $1 saint Sire ior ain 


diseases, Samples Free by mail, Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0, 


INVESTOR'S CUIDE. 





our big illustrated western weekly paper we wili 
send a copy of the Investor’s Cuide free two all 
sending 10 two-cent stamps fora 13-weeks’ trial Latest 
mining news, stories of adventure, and lovely views 
of grand scenery. Ninth year. Mention Les.ir’s 
WEEELY, and Address 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, Denver, Colo. 


HOW TO SUCCEED 


aud Persoual Magnetism 
Will Power ture the otherwise im 
possi bie, making friends and business 
success. All possess this power. We 
show you how to use it. **Key to 
Power’? 30cents or 12cents and ad- 
dresses of three ministers, teach- 
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Improve the Just out, worth its weight in gold. Tells how to invest The Magazine of 
general health. and not lose; big protits certaiu, sure, This great vol CALIFORNIA and the 
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Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, 
strong work of the men and women of the West, writers 
who have lived the lire of which they write, and have 
seen and felt the things they describe, and 


FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES 
the work of the most talented artists of a region that has 
produced many such, and is producing them all the time. 
All 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Every dime you spend for the magazine, and every 
copy that you read or send to a friend, ts helping the 
OV ERLAND in its greut mission set before it in 1868, 
when Bret Harte gave it its motto: ** Devoted to the De- 
velopment of the Country.” 

It is never possible to announce the best things that 
are in store for OVERLAND readers, for they spring 
from the great events of the time; but these are interest- 
ing times for the world, especially in that great basin of 


S—O—-H—M—E—R = physieiens. Cireulars | ihe Pacific Ocean which is the OVERLAND'S territory, 
. SS, and the OVERLAND will net be found wanting in its 
few vork ae ee noma M k P Th National Inst.. L. W. 129, Masonic Temple, Chicago presentation of these great happenings. 
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LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unri 
“ pvaation at top hee Es Street. A favorite hotel 





Americans. Every modern improvement. 


LADIES’ 
SCREW EARRINGS. 
Ladies’ Earrings, ¥ carat, 
extra fine, brilliant Barrios 
Stones. If not exactly as 
represented, money will be 


ogue, giving illustrations 
of solid-gold goods set with 
Barrios Diamonds. Beware 
of imitators. We are the 
®le importers in the U. S. 


PANY, 1181-1183 Broadway, New York 
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Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of makinga winter’s supply 


of home-made. 


Libby’s is so convenient, whoie- 


some, pure. 


Put up in packages enough for 


two large mince pies. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


‘op & postal for booklet, new edition 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat. 








ASTROLOGY revesis YOUR LIFE 


Accurate and Seientific, Will send you thousands of testimonials 
(none solicited) to Prove it. Send your date«f birth and 10c for A 
Trial Reading. L. THOMSON, Kansas City. Mo. 


Your ailments can be cured at home. 
LADIES Mrs. E. Starr, St. Louis, Mo , offers her 
patients one full treatment FR EE. 
Recitations, dialogues, and other en- 
tertainment hooks. New 128- page 
catalogue sent free on request. 
Dramatic Pub. Co., Chicago. 


CURES BLOOD POISON 


A trial treatment sent free to all who suffer with Blood 
Poison, mucous patches in the mouth, sore throat, copper 
colored spots, chancres, ulcerations, polling hair, etc. 

ddress, State Medical Institute, 560 Elektron Building 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to-day for a free trial package. 














Put the OVERLAND on your List. 
All Postmasters are Authorized to Take Subscriptions. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested in the wonderful 
\ MARVEL “Whirling 
Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
injection and suction vagi- 

nal syringe. The best, 
safest and most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in= 
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cannot supply the 
Marvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions invaluable to 
ladies. MARVEL CO., _.. 
Room A, Times Bullding, New York. 
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COACH BUTTERWORTH (IN SHIRT-SLEEVES) AND GREAVES (STOOPING), SHOWING COACH BUTTERWORTH (IN SHIRT-SLEEVES) INSTRUCTING YALE'S HAI F-BACKS. 
MASS PLAYS BY DIAGRAM TO YALES HALF-BACKS,. RICHARDS ON THE RIGHT AND DUPKEE AND CHADWICK ON THE LEFT, 























































































1. McCord. 2, Knight. 3. Palmer. 4. Poe. 5. Hillebrand. 6. Edwards. WILSON AND WEEKS, COLUMBIA'S NOTED QUARTER-BACK AND HALF-BACK, 


MCCORD, PRINCETON’S HEAVY RIGHT HALF-BACK, PLOWING THROUGH RIGHT TACKLE FOR 
ial THE ONLY TOUCHDOWN IN THE WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON GAME, 
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Copyright, 1899, by Life Publishing Co. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND $5.00 WILL RECEIVE 


IFE for the Year 1900 . . . . . «© 1 « «© «© « $5.00 
LIFE’S Easter and Christmas numbers for 1900 . . 50 

An Artist’s Proof, size 15x20, on Japan paper, mounted 
ee ree 2 | 

And in addition your choice of any one of the following 
publications, the retail price of which is . . . . . 14.00 
PREDICAMENTS, oy Shipman, Bork of Short toro, or $8.50 

ILLUS*RATED. | MYTHOLOGY FOR MODERNS, by Metcaite, or 


THE YANKEE NAVY, by Masson, or 
TAKEN FROM ‘‘LIFE,” a Book of Verses. 


CATALOGUE OF 150 EXAMPLES OF PROOFS, LIKE SAMPLE ABOVE, BY GIBSON, 
HANNA, GILBERT AND OTHERS, FOR SELECTION, SENT ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 19 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 





1831 “rae” ~——--'1900| Coins of the Bible. 


Country Sentleman a 


|. THE HALF SHEKEL. 
The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 2. THE SESTERTIUS. 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 3. TH E DENARIUS. 
Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 





Every department written by specialists, the high- 
est authorities in their respective lines 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the Agricultural NEWS with a degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by others. 


Best Reviews of the Crops, 
Best Market Reports, 
Best Accounts of Meetings, 
Best Everything 


INDISPENSABLE TO 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 
Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.60; 
Four Subscriptions, $6 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS | 
OF LARGER CLUBS. 
"Write for Particulars on this Point 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Four Months’ Trial Trip 50 Cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request It will pay anybody 
interested in any way im country life to send tor 
them. Address the publishers - 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, New York Biblical Coin Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 1 W. 82d St., New York. 








Cannot be distinguished trom the originals 
which are worth hundreds of dollars 
except by experts. The set of three sent 
to any address for 


25 CENTS. 


invaluable to coliectors and students 
of the Bible. 
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BOYS, GIRLS AND LADIES SEND US YOUR 
full address and we will show you how to 
secure this beautiful Wateh, Free. Won’t 
cost you one penny. Weonly ask alittle 
favor that anybody cau easily do. We will 
write you soon as you send us your nameand address. 
If you want a beautiful little Pearl Stick 
Pin or a Zarama Diamond Gents’ Shirt Stud 

enclose four 2c. stamps with your name and 
address, an we will send it to you at once. We make this 
liberal offer to introduce one of the most charming and 
interesting family magazines into families where it is as yet 
unknown. Do not delay. Write at once. Address, 
“HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL” Publishing Company, 

Department, 23 Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Where Schlitz Beer is Aged 


™ CHLITZ beer is stored for months in these refrigerating 
S rooms before it leaves our brewery. There are four 
million cubic feet of air in these rooms, kept at a tempera- 

ture of 34. degrees. Storage capacity, 265,000 barrels. 

This is an expensive process in the making of good beer, but 
a beer that isn’t well aged isn’t well fermented, and the result 
is a “green beer’’—the kind that makes you bilious, 

Aging is only second to purity. It saves the sick headaches 
resulting from cheap beer. It forms one reason why your physician 
always recommends Schlitz, the health beer that made Milwaukee 
famous. Not only absolutely pure, but always well fermented. 


scott { We will send you a 200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary upon 
Dictionary Free (receipt of two-cent stamp to pay postage. Address SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, 








Do You Want ...0©£. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND HISTORICAL 
RECORD OF THE 





Paris Exposition ? 





If so, Subscribe for 


“com Campbell's 





ean | 


sa} [Ilustrated 


for 








Its consecutive number's give an authentic historical record of 
this great event similar to that it made of the great World's Fair, 
on which it Received the Medal and Award. 


Subscription, $1.00 Per Year. 
AGENTS WANTED 2 ADDRESS 


Campbell’s Illustrated Journal 


Monon Building ... Chicago, Ils. 
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A JUSTIFICATION. 
MOTHER (coming swiftly)—‘* Why, Willie! Striking your little sister ?” 
WILLIE (doggedly)—‘* Aunt Frostface made me.” 
Aunt FrostracE—‘‘ Why, Willie! I said if you did strike her I would never kiss 
you again.” 
WILLIE (still dogged)—‘* Well, I couldn't let no chance like dat slip.” 


— 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md 




















;}—_— There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 
E Kodaks 














make photography simple, easy. 
$5.00 te $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


l 9 l 1 - Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 





SIMPLE, ACCURATE, AND 

EASILY ADJUSTED 

POCKET CASH 
REGISTER. 


Every person 
who wishes to 
keep account of 
his or her Daily, 
Weekly, or 
Monthly ex- 










LIEBIC 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 








. nses, can do so. 
OF BEEF Pan be used as a 
"4 COUNTER for 

i . , O7GOLF, WHIST, 
Blue . 
Signature: BASEBALL, Etc 





Its uses are Innumerable. Made of Aluminum, 
weight one-half oz. Size of asilver dollar. 











ae Sent Postpaid, for 25c.—any address, U. S. or Cas. 


pogemin gton 
Typewriters 


eZ 


Reference, Commercial Bank, Port Huron. U. § 
Pat., Feb. 2ist, 1899. Can. Pending. Address 
| CENTURY NOVELTY CO., DEPT.L, 
| PORT HURON, MICH., U. 8. A. 


BARKER'S 





COLLARS 
“° CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 


ELECTRIC "tiits LIGH 


Over 50,000 now in use, which includes 
the U.S. Army and Navy. No wires to get 
out of orcer, no chem- 
icals to spill, no dan- 

ger even among explo- 








COMPANY, 





















Render 


sives. For flash or con- & 

tinuous light. A child ~ 

can operate it, Practical, useful, economical. Price 

complete, by mail, $3.30. 2 Particulars Free. 

JAMES S. BARRON & CO., General Electrical Supplies, 
24-30 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 





Reliable Service 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Bri vmadway, N. Y. 


SMoenol) 
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Underwear. 


Men's, Women’s, and Children’s Under- | 
wear. 

Wool, Merino, Camel's Hair Underwear. 

Silk and Wool and All Silk Underwear. | 


Swiss Ribbed Underwear. | 
Union Suits. 


All weights and sizes. | 


Hosiery. 


Women’s and Children’s Hose, Men’s Half 




















The Improved 


BOSTON { 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE 
CUSHION 
Lies 


BUTTON 
«_CLASP 
flat to the leg — 


never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every ioop. 
















Hose, Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
Cardigan Jackets, 








Sold Everywhere 
Proadovery A> 1 9th és. le Pair, Silk 50e, Cotton 25. 
led on receipt of price. 
NEW YORK. | OnO Boston, Mass 








Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. | 


WILL 


Strengthen 


AND NOT DEPRESS 


Cheer 


AND NOT INEBRIATE 


Comfort 


AND NOT IRRITATE 


Please 
AND NOT DISAPPOINT 
THE PALATE 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES OF 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 





Sold at ali First-class Cafés and by Jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











Rinehart’s 
Indians 





(Hit FWour Rose 


MtYtNNE —~ 














Chiefs Wolf Robe, Louison, Hollow 
Horn Bear and Hattie Tom wonder- 
fully reproduced in colors at great ex- 
pense by 


Chicago Great Western Ry. 


in an art calendar for 1900. A most 
artistic production. Four sheets 8x134% 
inches, tied withsilkcord,eachsheetcon- 
taining an Indian portrait, 6x8 inches. 


Very fetching 
framed 


Make striking and handsome holiday 
gifts. To cover royalty fees and mail- 
ing expense sent only to persons send- 
ing 25 cents in silver or stamps to 

F. H. LORD, G. P. & T. A.. Chicago Great 
Western Ry.. 113 Adams St.. Chicago, 111, 


fore ay 


DEMME € ROESSLER. Managers 

. TES 149 PER Ay 180-186 RANDOLPH ST, 
EV'ROPEAN HOTEL HICAGO 
CENTRAL LC ATION. ELEVATOR, STEAM HEAT RUNNING WATER, 
BATH ELEQJRIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE IN EVERV ROOM. 
















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
‘IF 1HAD ONLY KNOWN 
OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


ED.PINAUDS 


EAU DE 
QUININE 


qe SCALP 
a) 


REE FROM DANDRUFF 
FOR SALE P VERY WHERE 








«« Preserves Health,”’ 








«“‘Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S : 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 

















TRADE-MARK. 





Walter Baker & CO. timitea, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 











FOUNDED 1830 BY THURLOW WEED. 








Largest Circulation 
and Best. 
Advertising Medium 


in Eastern New York. The Great 
One Cent Daily. Only Republican 
Daily Newspaper in Albany County. 


Address) THE JOURNAL COMPANY, 


Albany, N. Y. 
= 

CUFFS HELD... 
with thee Improved 
Washburne atent 
Cuff Holders can be 
placed just where you want 
them; will never slip, but 
may be instantly released. 
Drawers Supporters, easily 
oapese or taken off—ex- 
cellent for holding golf 


trousers. By ma 1, 20c. the 
air. ga” Catalogue show- 
ng these and other novel- 


ties, fre 











: The Purest Soap Korie 





The soap forthe 
every-day soap tray 


: Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
tol 
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The 
California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 


~ 

©) 
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| 
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66 hours to Los Angeles, via 
Santa Fé Route. 


Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car (with barber 
shop), Observation Car (with 
ladies’ parlor). 


Vestibuled and electric- 
lighted throughout. 


Four timesa week—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 8.00 p. m. from 
Chicago. 
General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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free, 
American Ring Co., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 


